









FIVE SHILLINGS 
ONE DOLLAR 
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HANS WOLF, Circa 1540. Panel 264x 20 inches. 


In the possession of PAUL LARSEN GALLERY, 
43 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


LONDON / PARIS / NEW YORK 





JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. LTD. 


Antiques and Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 
of quality Antiques in Scotland 





A Hepplewhite Mahogany Bench or Dressing Stool with finely inlaid square tapered 
legs. Length 434 inches, depth 17 inches, height over arms 27} inches. Period 
circa 1790. 


An unusual Sheraton Mahogany combined Writing and 
Dressing Table with fitted interior. Length 33 inches, 
~— height 414 inches, depth 23 inches. Period circa 1795. 





An unusual Chippendale Mahogany Chest of Drawers, the top centre drawer being fitted 
with a writing slide. Length 40 inches, height 32 inches, depth 22} inches. Period 
circa 1760. 








| An extremely attractive Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard with very beautifully figured A set of 5 Hepplewhite Mahogany Chairs comprising | 
front and lovely golden colour. Length 6 feet, depth 24 inches, extreme height at arm and 4 single chairs with finely carved coon 
centre of back 59 inches. Period circa 1800. shaped backs. Period circa 1785. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


| Telephone : 24828 





Telegrams and Cables: Antiques, Aberdeen 





























THE NETHERLANDS 





IN LANDSCAPE 








DAM WILLAERTS. Signed. (1577—1664) Panel 143 x 303 in. 


Exhibition of Fine Paintings of the 
Seventeenth Century Dutch and Flemish Schools 





: November 1961 


Weekdays 10—6 Saturdays 10—1 





| H. TERRY-ENGELL 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
Tel: TRAfalgar 2606 LONDON, S.W.1. Cables: Artengel, London 




















ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succes 


THE VIGO. | 
ART GALLERIES 


Specialists in Antique 


Oriental and European Carpets and Rugs, | 
Tapestries and Needlework | 








A fine Empire Aubusson carpet with light formal 
medallion on a green field ; soft brown ground 
floral border. Size 9 ft. 10 in. x 8 ft. 10 in. 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 4951 
Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 
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NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 





HUSBAND AND WIFE PORTRAITS 


26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON W1 
Tel.: Hyde Park 5744 Established 1905 Cables : Norfishart, London 
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NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 





BY WILLIAM DOBSON (1610-1646) Canvas 304 x 253 inches 





26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON Wi 
Tel.: Hyde Park 5744 Established 1905 Cables : Norfishart, London 
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drian galleries 


Sculpture by BAKIC 
Paintings by PICELJ 
Drawings by PETROVIC 


Permanently : 
LACASSE CROZIER ZACK 


FOUJINO PORTWAY TATE 


5-7 porchester place marble arch 
london w2 pad 9473 




















SAVAGE GALLERY 


Paintings by 


TONY FULGENZI 


15th NOVEMBER to 5th DECEMBER 


65 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.7 


9—6 SAT. 9-—| 




















GALERIE EUROPE 


22 rue de Seine - Paris6* - Ode 6675 


WOLS 


peintures et gouaches 


1932-1942 


au 30 novembre 


Picasso Fautrier 
Léger Dubuffet 
Miro Lanskoy 
Kandinsky Weichberger 


Sculptures de Brancusi 
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Grosvenor Gallery 


15 Davies Street, London, W.|. 


Tel.: Mayfair 2782 Hyde Park 3314 Cable address: Sevenartz London 





Paintings : 
Moscow and Environs 
by 


Helen Lambert 


26 October to 18 November 





HELEN LAMBERT The Candle Bearers. Oil on Canvas 





Lithographs : 

Scenes, tales, songs, of 
Russian Provincial life 
by 


Anatoli Kaplan 


21 November to 31 December 








c re 7 ‘ fh 
ANATOLI KAPLAN The Goat Seller. Lithograph 












An entirely new enterprise — 





Resident upon the premises 


WILFRED BULL Antiques COGGESHALL 


(W. & D. Bull Ltd.), Dealers in Antiques, Porcelain and Fine Furniture 























MARKET HILL, COGGESHALL. TELEPHONE 385 




















ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 














THE 


TEMPLE 
GALLERY 


3 Harriet St., Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 Te!.: Belgravia 76/8 


MICHAEL STOKOE 


| Paintings & Drawings 
of Greece 
Until November |Ith 














WILTON 
GALLERY 


Motcomb St., London, $.W.1 
Telephone : Belgravia 1762 


CHARLES ORLOFF 


Modern Primitive 
Paintings 









































TAURUS 


peter chase 
ARTISTS 


frank sully 


CHILTERN UNTIL 7 NOVEMBER 
GALLERY 

« 
10 CHILTERN ST., d 
BAKER ST., omjan 
LONDON, W.| Master of the Coloured Woodcut 
HUN 1788 UNTIL 30 NOVEMBER 





























Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 









E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 





Regent 7196 








ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 
24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 

















Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 
Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 
Phone : Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 


























Translations from German & French 
REASONABLE RATES 





HARDY, BORDEN HALL, Near SITTINGBOURNE, KENT 











WANTED 


6s. a line, minimum 24s. 


KEN WEBSTER 


17a Lambolle Road, Loadon, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 


Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 
112 Regent Street, London, W.1 


Reg. 3021 


Crown Jewe'lers, are particularly interested to purchase Table 
Silver such as Tea and Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, Dishes, 
Spoons and Forks, Candlesticks, Cande'abra, etc.; also all types of 
Antique Silver, Antique Jewellery, and 17th and 18th century Clocks. 
Send pieces to 112 Regent Street, London, W.1, or we will gladly 
arrange for a representative to call. 








MOLTON GALLERY 


44 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MAYFAIR 2482 


FIRST LONDON ONE MAN 
SHOW OF PAINTINGS BY 


THE AMERICAN ARTIST 


ANN 
COLE 
PHILLIPS 


UNTIL NOVEMBER 13 


ANN COLE PHILLIPS Within the Enclosure, Oil on Canvas 31 x 444 in. 1961 


ROBYN DENNY PAINTINGS NOVEMBER I15—DECEMBER 9 








eel 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 





——— 


New Paintings 


! PIERRE LESIEUR 
ed 


ANDRE BICAT 


Small Pictures, Collages 
and Metal Reliefs 


MODERN MASTERS 


A Selection of Paintings, Drawings 
“Picador et Personnages”’ PICASSO and Sculpture 


THE EXHIBITIONS will OPEN on NOVEMBER 3rd and CLOSE on NOVEMBER 22nd 
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APOLLO 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS 


Volume LXXV. No. 441 
November 1961 





Editor and Publisher : PAGE 
H. W. FINNEGAN JENNINGS, CHINESE IVORIES IN SHEFFIELD | Text and Photographs by Richard Seddon 
D.F.C., Dip.A.A. Captions by William Watson 135 
/ . A. H. MACKMURDO AND THE CENTURY GUILD | Arnold Wilson 137 
American Editor : THE NETHERLANDS IN LANDSCAPE 140 
BRS. BM. L.. OTRANGE MASTAI THE ART OF PEGGY NEWBAUER GERRY | M. L. D’Otrange Mastai 142 
21 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. MAGIC CARPETS D. W. Gillingham 144 
sical see dovnd EXHIBITION AT SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA | Philip 
inson 146 
a NEW YORK NEWS | M. L. D’Otrange Mastai 148 
NEWS FROM LONDON GALLERIES | P. M. T. Sheldon-Williams 152 


Advertisement Manager : 
MISS VERA ZEBEDEE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
SALE ROOM PRICES 


Paris Correspondent 
JEROME MELLQUIST 


29 rue Cassette, Paris, 6e 


Paris Agent 
Société Francaise de Régies 
18 Rue Friant, Paris XIVe 








MOSCOW AND THE DACHA COUNTRY | P. M. T. Sheldon-Williams 155 
MODERN ART IN LONDON 


| Jasia Reichardt 156 
159 
162 
APOLLO 
22 South Molton Street, 
London, W.1. 


MAYfair 3169 














SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £4.10.0 
VAU 15.04 $16.00 
es 
grabowski gallery| | LINCOLN GALLERY 
8 SLOANE STREET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S8.W.1 
Paintings by Telephone: BEL 6639 
ZENON KONONOWICZ (Kanon) 
Daily 10—6 until 4th NOVEMBER, 1961 
peas ne ALEXANDER CALDER 
aintings by 
Association of Polish Artists 
in Great Britain THE GOUACHES 
From 8th NOVEMBER, 196] 
DAILY 9.30—5.30 SAT. 9.30—1 p.m. 
84 Sloane Avenue, Chelsea, London, S.W.3 





























ie UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES 
19 UPPER GROSVENOR ST LONDON W1 (HYD 3091) 








From Nov. 7th to Nov. 30th inclusive 


SIMON SEGAL 


Paintings 
also 
the 42 originals of SEGAL’S splendid BIBLICAL 
GOUACHES 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 10 a.m. to | p.m. 
Mon. to Fri. Saturdays 





October 23rd to November I Ith 
“PEOPLE OF OUR TIME” 
TILL NORLAND 


November 13th to December 2nd 
LAUREL COOPER 
RAYMOND FAWCETT 
LEONARD WYATT 


Woodstock Gallery 


16 Woodstock Street, London, W.1. 
Daily 10—6 


Tel.: Mayfair 4419 
Sete 10—1 





























Maas Gallery 


AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND 
WATER-COLOURS 


by the 


Pre-Raphaelites 


and their contemporaries 


including works by 


D. G. Rossetti W. Holman Hunt Sir E. Burne-Jones Sir J. E. Millais 
S. Solomon J. Brett F. Madox Brown R. Dadd F, Sandys G. F. Watts 
W. Morris C, Fairfax Murray J. Ruskin and others 


10 am. 13th November — 8th December 
at 


15a Clifford Street New Bond Street W1 


REGENT 2302 


























O’HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 





9—25 November 30 November— 


FR AN CIS 16 December 
OPPENHEIMER CYRIL ROSS 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION PAINTINGS 





PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE OF THE 19th AND 





20th CENTURIES 





Annual Autumn Exhibition 


OF FINE 


DUTCH, FLEMISH & ITALIAN OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 





Still Life, by Floris van Schooten 1587—Leyden—1658 Panel 154 by 224 inches 


Still Life, Flower Paintings, Landscapes 
River Scenes, Seascapes, Interiors 
by 
Philips Wouwerman, Ambrosius Bosschaert, William van der Velde, Sir Anthony van Dyck, Jan Brueghel 


Frans Hals, Jan van Goyen, Jacob van Ruysdael, Jan van Kessel, B. van der Ast 


Floris van Schooten, Gaspar Netscher, Giovanni Paoli Pannini, etc. 


OCTOBER 23rd - DECEMBER ist 


Daily 10 a.m.—6 p.m. Saturdays 10 a.m.—l1 p.m. 


Prices on application Illustrated catalogues 4s 6d post free 


LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


Telephone : Whitehall 9349 13 Duke Street, St James’s, London SW1 = Cables : Leonardius, London 
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PLATE | (Left): Figure of mother and child; early X!IXth century; 
9 ins. high. The figure is possibly intended for the goddess Kuan 
Yin, though it has none of the attributes which usua'ly appear in 
addition to the infant. The garment is decorated with flowers in 
black engraved line. (Centre): Cricket cage made from a small 
gourd; XIXth century; 44 ins. high; Pet crickets are kept in China 
for their cheerful chirrup, or for fighting. The gourd here is 
mounted with ivory, the lattice top decorated with plum blossom. 
(Right): Vase copying Ming bronze vase; as in Plate |. 

PLATE Il (Left): One of a symmetrical pair of falcons perched on 
globes; X!IXth century; 37 ins. high. These are said to have been 
carved in Shansi, where such birds are a frequent subject of the 
ivory carver. (Centre): One of a pair of birds with spreading tails; 
early XIXth century; 7 ins. high, (Right): One of an identical pair 
of vases copying Ming bronze vases; late XVilith century; 82 ins. 





high. The style of decoration is that found on bronze vessels of 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) which professed to imitate the ritual 
bronzes of the pre-Christian period. In fact the Ming version is 
always very characteristic of its age. The decoration includes the 
monster mask known as the t’ao t’'ieh. The ring handles below 
animal-mask escutcheons is also an ancient idea. (At the back): A 
Fan; XVilith century; height 124 ins, length 203 ins. Made with 
plaited strands of ivory and decorated with flowering p'um in 
stained ivory. The handle is Canton enamel, depicting a spray of 
roses, its terminals of bronze. The bat is of mother of pearl, and 
the vase on the mid-rib is of soap stone set with garnet, The bat 
(fu) stands for its homophone ‘fu’ (‘happiness’). This fan is of a 
kind used in north China and at the court. It is similar in quality 
and design to one in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
(v. bibliog, Cox, plate 44, top right). 


CHINESE IVORIES IN SHEFFIELD 


Text and photographs by RICHARD SEDDON 


Descriptive captions by WILLIAM WATSON Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum 


HE collection of carved Chinese ivories at the Graves 

Art Gallery, Sheffield, has been closed for almost a 
year for cleaning and redisplay ; and opened recently in 
the new setting. This, the best collection of its kind in the 
world, is now seen against coloured damasks of Chinese 
design, and is accompanied by a new and lavish catalogue, 
with notes by William Watson of the British Museum, in 
which the collection is published for the first time. 

Chinese ivories are overlooked by connoisseurs. They 
hardly ever appear at Christie’s or Sotheby’s, and are ex- 
ceedingly rare outside China. Several years ago the last 
examples to leave China were added to the Sheffield Col- 
lection, and since then none has come out. 

The Sassoon Collection in England is bigger, but the best 
examples are not so important as the best at Sheffield. There 
is, I think, no comparable collection in China, or in America. 
The British Museum has hardly any. 

Their delicate carving embodies centuries of symbolism. 
There are sages, banners with mystical trigrams, men 
brandishing swords who stand on clouds. From the head 
of an immortal mounted on an ox rises a cloud bearing a 
pagoda, The Far Gazer, guardian of the west carries a 


PLATE Ill. Symmetrical! Pair of Ornamental Plaques. Late XVilIth 
century. Length 15 ins., width 43 ins. The general arrangement of 
the ornament is of pheasants, cranes, ducks and a setting of lotus 
and bamboo, At either end are open-work dragons pursuing flaming 
pearls. Peonies, birds and grasses are engraved on the back. 





four-stringed guitar, whose sound compels all the world to 
listen and the camps of his enemies to take fire; and the 
Lord of Growth, guardian of the south, carries an umbrella 
which spreads chaos when it is put up. Deer feed on magical 
fungus, the symbol of long life... . 

There is Liu Hai, Taoist magician and minister of state 
in the Xth century A.D., who owned one of the magical 
three-legged toads which would take him wherever he liked; 
and which was enticed back with a line baited with gold 
coins if ever it tried to escape from down a well. There are 
monster masks, sages, pairs of ting, dogs of fo, hi-ju sceptres, 
peach blossom, cranes, peonies, lotus scrolls, conch shells, 
mystic knots and cages for fighting crickets. 

The oldest carving in the collection is the small dark-brown 
figure of Chang Kuo-Lao, dating from the XVIth century. 

















PLATE IV (Left): One of a symmetrical pair of ornamental plaques; 
early XIXth century; length 57 ins., width 34 ins.; with high-relief 
decoration of ducks under grasses at the water's edge. (Centre): 
Jewelled lady; early XIXth century; 194 ins. high. The figure is 
studded with malachite, turquoise, coral and a dark blue stone. 
The left hand holds a Ju-i sceptre, a luck bringing symbol with 
both Taoist and Buddhist associations. Its name means ‘as one may 


wish’. The figure may represent one of the Jade Maidens, atten- 
dants on the Queen Mother of the West. (Right): Five narcissus 
bu'bs in flower; XVlilth century; overall height 12 ins. The rect- 
angular pot is decorated in Canton enamel with flower and tendril 
scrolls and panels of red and yellow rose sprigs. 


PLATE V (Left): One of an identical pair of ornamental ‘ting’ 
XiXth century; 83 ins. high. (Centre): Figure of Liu Po Wen; 
ear'y XIXth century; 174 ins high. This famous astrologer was said 
to have provided a plan which was closely followed by the emperor 
Yung Lo (A.D. 1403-1424) in building Peking. The design is 
supposed to have been derived from the interactions of the five 
elements and of the various parts of the body of the astral deity 
Nuo Cha. The simplicity of the treatment of the drapery and the 
unusual'y strong characterisation of the face are noteworthy in this 
piece of exceptional quality. (Right): Vase with profuse carving 
in high relief; XiXth century; 21% ins. high. The lowest register 
of decoration shows Taoist immortals standing on clouds or riding 
on dragons or ‘ch’i lin’. On the lid is a pavilion, probably the resi- 
dence of the Queen Mother of the West surrounded by fairies. 


PLATE Vi (1 & la): Box and lid 
as one of a pair of fresh water 
crabs; X!Xth century; 64 ins. by 
44 ins. Each crab opens to reveal 
inside lotus, crabs, and crayfish 
carved in high relief. These in- 
terior ornaments are symmetri- 
cally arranged between the pair. 
(2) Opium pipe; XVIII-XIXth 
century; 15 ins. long, with the 
bow! carved in ivory in the form 
of a closed hand; the stem of 
peony and tendril scroll in Canton 
enamel. (3) Ornamental plaque 
of plum blossom; XIXth century; 
33 ins. by 2 incr. A rectangle of 
massed b'ossom in open-work 
carving. (4) Comb of European 
shape; XXthcentury; 94 ins. long 
With decoration of flowers in re- 
lief on open-work of intersecting 
circles. 







































































He is one of the immortals, and carries his emblem, the 








yu-ku, or fish drum, He is said to have lived in the VIIth 
and VIIIth centuries and to have had a magic white mule 
which he folded up and stored in a wallet when it was not 
needed. 

The most beautiful figure of them all is The Immortal 
Lan Ts’ai Ho, one of the eight Taoist immortals ; and the 
most popular figure is the smiling astrologer Liu Po-Wen 
who drew the first plan for Peking, cerived from the inter- 
actions of the five elements and of the various parts of the 
body of the astral deity Nuo-Cha. The noble Head of Kuan 
Yin is perhaps one of the most beautiful Chinese carved 
ivories in existence, and the figure of Yueh-Fei a single piece 
of solid ivory thirty-six inches high is almost certainly the 
largest carving of this type in the world; and is of 
mammoth ivory. 

The superbly simple brush pots have carved animals and 
birds and incised Chinese scripts of great beauty which, in 
translation, lose much of their poetry. 

One inscription, talks of water lilies, the “six lads” and 
the “jade well’’: 

“The ‘jade well’, so strangely shaped 
surpasses the ‘six lads’. 

The lotus has a feminine grace and spreads a 
lingering fragrance. 

These are queens among all flowers.” 

There is very little literature on carved ivories in China 
itself, and none outside. Only through this unique collection 
in Sheffield, which was gathered over many years in China 









PLATE Vil. One of a symmetrical pair of decorative plaques; late 

XVilith or early XIXth century; 64 ins, long by 44 ins. wide. A 

group of children disputing the division of fruit under a flowing 
creeper. 


by Dr. J. W. H. Grice, a medical practitioner, can any idea 
of the beauty of the finest of this Chinese art form be 
experienced. 





A. H. MACKMURDO 


AND THE CENTURY GUILD 


ITTLE has been written on A. H. Mackmurdo although 

an article by Professor Pevsner, based on personal talks, 
appeared in the Architectural Review as early as 1938, The 
exhibition of Art Nouveau in America last year and the 
recent Paris exhibition “The Sources of the XXth Century”, 
have brought his name into greater prominence. Historians 
regard with interest the designs of a forerunner of the style 
of Art Nouveau and one who was considered, at the least, 
an unusual designer in his own day. 

Mackmurdo seemed obliviously unaware of his own pioneer 
designs. In his unpublished monograph notes’ he states, 
“Personally I attach much more importance to my socio- 
logical work than to my architectural work or designs for 
applied art”. His economic theories and his writings on 
currency reform were to occupy him largely for the latter 
part of his life—he died in 1942, and, like the majority of 
such theories, are almost wholly ignored. Born in 1851, 
he worked as an architect with T. Chatfield Clarke and, later, 
James Brooks. The latter, Mackmurdo states, was one of 
the men who gave him “a sure compass for the steering of 
life”. Brooks was essentially the craftsman—‘his hesitation 
in taking me into his workshop was due to the sense that as 
craftsman he must do every bit of the work with his own 
hand”. Mackmurdo also travelled, in 1874, in Italy and 
France with John Ruskin, making graphic studies of stones, 
insects, plants, etc. This had a more wide reaching effect 
than one might at first imagine, for he wrote later, “I found 
my studies of organic structure in plants, animals, and the 
human form a great help in architectural design, Whatever 
I was building—dwelling house, factory, church, coldstore, 


1 William Morris Gallery, Walthamstow. Presented by his niece, 
Miss Elinor Pugh. 
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créche, theatre, or hotel, I strove to make the building tell the 
story of its function and of its designer”. 

About this time he also became acquainted with William 
Morris and was frequently at Morris’s house. He remarks, 
though, “I kept off social questions as much as possible as 
I soon discovered W.M. had received no discipline in 
Science or Philosophy, and therefore had not been able to 
construct any plan for a new Social Structure. His Socialism 
had no philosophic basis”. 

Although James Brooks must have been a primary in- 
fluence, the first impetus for the formation of the Century 
Guild was given, according to Mackmurdo, by his attendance 
at the Lambeth Drawing School. His studies made him 
consider Art generally, and to wish to express himself in a 
more spontaneous method than Architecture permitted. “I 
schooled myself”, he says, “in the technique of modelling and 
carving, trying my hand at some ornamental stonework for 
the first house I built. I learned to do repoussé work in 
brass and mastered sufficiently the rudiments of embro‘dery 
to enable me to design for this art. Under a skilled cabinet 
maker I learnt enough about materials and constructive pro- 
cesses to enable me to design pieces of furniture with one or 
two of which I took a hand in the making”. 

This was the preparation for the number of artists and 
craftsmen who gathered round him and who were to be 
formed in 1882 as the Century Guild of Artists—a name 
for which Ruskin was apparently partially responsible. Among 
those working in close collaboration with him were Herbert 
Horne who joined him as his pupil in 1883*, William de 


2 Letter from Horne’s father, William Morris Gallery ; also Mack. 
murdo’s notes. 











Sign of the Century Guild. 


Morgan and the Martin Brothers, Benjamin Creswick the 
sculptor, Clement Heaton, who revived the art of cloisonné, 
George Esling who worked in copper, brass and pewter, and 
J. Winstanley, a craftsman in all manner of iron work. 
Perhaps the closest of the group to Mackmurdo, and the co- 
founder of the Guild, was Selwyn Image, the designer of 
the title page of the Hobby Horse of 1884. The freshness of 
approach to typography in this official organ of the group 
stimulated Morris’s Kelmscott Press adventure. 

The Hobby Horse (1884-1892), was the magazine of the 
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Cromer Bird cretonne. Designed by A. H. Mackmurdo about 1884 
for the Century Guild. 


Century Guild. The earliest number appeared in April 
1884. There was, however, a lapse of some time before 
the next issue in the beginning of 1886. At first Herbert 
Horne was co-editor with Mackmurdo but in 1886 publica- 
tion continued under the joint editorship of Selwyn Image 
and Horne. The latter, in 1893, became sole editor and 
the magazine was finally taken over by the Bodley Head. 

Care was taken in the production of the Hobby Horse, 
for a newly designed type was used, and it was printed on 
hand-made paper with a freshly designed cover, The articles, 
too, embraced wide cultural aspects, with essays on music 
and drawings by new artists. Some of the decorative 
vignettes for the Hobby Horse were designed by Mackmurdo. 
It was published by George Allen, printed at the Chiswick 
Press, and the woodcut decorations by Image and Horne 
were cut by Arthur Burgess. 

It was the aim of the Century Guild “to render all 
branches of art the sphere no longer of the tradesman but 
of the artist. It would restore building, decoration, glass- 
painting, pottery, wood carving and metal to their right 
place beside painting and sculpture”. 

At the back of the Hobby Horse for 1884 there is stated 
—‘“Tapestries, cretonnes, silks, wall papers, furniture, stained 
glass, modelling, painting, architecture, etc. to be seen at 
the offices of Mr. A. H. Mackmurdo, 28 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C., also at Messrs. Collinson and Locke’s, 109 
Fleet Street, E.C.”. The fabrics were, in the main, printed 
by Simpson and Godlee of Manchester, with Messrs. Goodall 


Thorns and Butterflies cretonne. Century Guild production 
about 1884. 














& Co., of 15 & 17 King Street, Manchester as agents. 
Wilkinson’s of 8, Old Bond Street, were appointed as London 
agents. 

The Guild exhibited at the Inventions Exhibition in 1885 
and a similar display was shown at the Liverpool Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1886. The stand designed to exhibit 
the products at Liverpool was quite a startling innovation 
with its tall, slender forms and the flat decorative slats which 
are repeated in some of the furniture, The latter, with its 
mainly dark, glowing surfaces, showed to advantage against 
the yellow painted background of the exhibition room. 

The Guild also exhibited at the Manchester Royal Jubilee 
Exhibition in 1887. The Journal of Decorative Art for 
November, 1887, praised them with occasional reservations 
—‘Probably the most unique and original of the Furniture 
exhibits in the whole place is the one made by the Century 
Guild. It can fairly claim the distinction of being unlike 
any other furniture display”. 

At this same date—1887—the Hobby Horse featured a 
“Century Guild Design” for a house estimated at £620. The 
design is very similar to “Brooklyn”, the second house 
Mackmurdo designed ; its simplicity and restraint are in 
marked contrast with his earlier “Halcyon House”, his first 
architectural assay. The influence of Italy is apparent in 
“Brooklyn”, Mackmurdo regarding the Renaissance with the 
same devotion that Morris held for Gothic, and in his own 
Fitzroy Square house a circular white Della Robbia relief 
was let into the wall of the vestibule, whilst an Italian paint- 
ing in original frame hung above the mantelpiece in the 
adjoining drawing office. 

We mentioned Mackmurdo’s importance as a precursor of 
the style of Art Nouveau. For this one has to look at the 
style of ornament which appeared, for example, as wavy 
fretwork in the back of his famous chair which is given the 
date of 1881 by Aymer Vallance*. These sinuous curves 
appear, however, only as ornament, for, structurally, the pro- 
portions and designs of his furniture are fairly severe with 
sharp angles and clean outlines. A work equally as 
revolutionary as the chair, and this time with a certain date 
—1883—is his design for the title page to his book on 
Wren’s city churches, This is ten years before Horta’s ex- 
plosive house at Brussels. 

The creation of these flamelike motifs which appear again, 
for example, in his screen, and recur in Century Guild 
designs, have a partial ancestry in Blake*, in certain features 
of pre-Raphaelite work, and in the general interest in 
“naturalism” and plant ornament which links up with the 
Gothic revival ; there is also, for example, a little copy by 
Mackmurdo of the head of a XVIth century German door 
bolt, which, if it does not have the “whiplash” curve of Art 
Nouveau, is endowed by Mackmurdo with a curving rhythm 
which derives from the object but is exaggerated so that 
the bolt is not left static in its composition. His eye had 
been arrested by such a time worn humble object because it 
tallied with his interests. 

The textiles, with their distinctive colourings, often repeat 
the curving and restless motif. The Cromer Bird, one of 
the most famous of Mackmurdo’s textiles, designed about 
1884, is also one of the most exciting with its counter 
rhythms and fleeting movement. 

The Century Guild was fairly short lived since as a group 
it executed little after about 1888. Work was still produced 


3‘*The Studio”, April, 1899. 
* R. Schmutzler, Architectural Review, August, 1955. 


Satinwood screen with silk panels. Designed by A. H. Mackmurdo 
in 1884 for the Century Guild. 
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Detail of fretwork decoration on cabinet, 
designed by A. H. Mackmurdo. 


by its members, who remained in association with one an- 
other, but whatever impetus Mackmurdo might have given 
to the style of Art Nouveau, it remained a Continental 
movement. 

A room set up with Century Guild furniture, etc., can 
be seen at the William Morris Gallery, Walthamstow, which 
also supplied the photographs illustrating this article. 











“THE NETHERLANDS IN LANDSCAPE” 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION AT THE TERRY-ENGELL GALLERY 


HE title of the Exhibition at the Terry-Engell Galleries 

is drawn from the important collection “Landschap in 
de Nederlanden 1550/1630” at the de Beyerd Cultureel 
Centrum (Breda) December 1960—January 1961, and at the 
Museum voor Schone Kunsten (Ghent) February 1961— 
March 1961. The connection does not rest there. One of 
the most important and largest pictures in the London ex- 
hibition—the Joos de Momper’s Landscape with Travellers 
(figures by Jan Brueghel)—comes to us from Breda and 
Ghent. It is a lofty canvas, even within its long landscape 
shape. The mountains, for which Momper has used every 
gradation of colour perspective, rear above the diminutive 
travellers, a reminder that nature can still inspire awe in her 
immensity despite every invention of man. 

To select a theme like landscape for such a display and 
to limit it to the Netherlands masters might be thought by 
some to have its hazards. On inspection, it is soon clear that 
the contrary is the case. So varied are the interpretations, 
not only in style but also in subject matter, that landscapes 
for the ordinary gallerygoer take on a new breadth. Not 
only is there the contrast between mountain and plain, be- 
tween field and forest, riverside estuary and the coast, there 
are also van Schrieck’s Butterflies and Reptiles in a Land- 
scape and the battle and camp scenes of Sebastian Vrancx 
and Pieter Wouwerman. The exhibition’s title shews itself 
to cover a richer diversity than was at first apparent. 





JACOB VAN RUISDAEL. Landscape with Waterfall. 
Canvas, 27 x 258 inches. Signed. 





JAN BRUEGHEL II. Landscape with Inn. Panel, 103 x 11 ins. 


Such exhibitions—they become increasingly difficult to 
bring together—present an impossible task to the reviewer. 
Each painting calls for individual appraisal and comment. 
There are 37 listed in the catalogue—obviously space only 
allows specific mention of a few. Certainly some works 
stand out by virtue of their overwhelming quality and im- 
portance, whilst others have some special point of interest 
to which the attention of the readers should be drawn. Upon 
this unfulfilling basis this article must be written. Those 
more modest masterpieces not receiving attention here must 
wait for consideration by confrontation—the most personal 
criterion of all. 

The Netherlands in Landscape is an exhibition for all who 
cherish the painters of this school. Prices start somewhere 
near £200 and rise to thousands—there is something here 
to suit amateurs of all brackets. Admirers of van Goyen 
may count themselves especially lucky with two examples 
from the hand of this artist—a panel (see illustration) and 
an oval river scene. The winter picture on the panel is 
dated 1655, only a year before the artist’s death. It is a 
splendid example of his final maturity. With the greatest 
economy of colour—sepia for the subject, and a luminous 
blue for the patches of sky—van Goyen produces the 
atmospheric effects which declare his great mastery over his 
craft. 

The Jacob van Ruisdael is a medium-sized canvas of 
sombre hue. An important picture, it shews a landscape 
with a waterfall, and it is a fine comment that in spite of 
the special treatment of the water of the raging torrent it is the 
feeling of damp wood and the autumnal presence of the firs 
beneath the lowering sky which catches attention and leaves 
a lasting impression. Even though its dimensions are almost 
portrait in shape, the precise laterals of the timber and the 
river itself reassert its character as a landscape of most in- 
teresting composition. 





























An early picture by David Vinckboons will delight those 
who are fascinated by the incursions of German style upon 
the Netherland School. Titled in the catalogue as Wooded 
Landscape with Figures, this is a religious subject of the 
Woman touching the hem of Christ’s raiment, Typically, 
this dramatic incident takes place tucked away in the lower 
right hand corner of the panel, while other activities of a 
more domestic nature—the fisher and his dog on the other 
side of the stream, the wayfarers crossing over the narrow 
bridge, the lawful occasions of those in the background 
village—are treated with just as much love and craft. High 
overhead in the thickly foliaged trees a single finch relieves 
the pattern of the leaves. Even without Vinckboon’s signa- 
ture, these leaves would betray his authorship. 


There is a snakelike composition in the small panel by Jan 
Brueghel II which repeats itself in a series of Ss. This 
must have been a fascinating exercise for the Master, and 
one from which he emerges utterly victorious. Even the 
outside structure of the chimney set against the wall of the 
nearby house has a sinuous character in keeping with the 
overall construction. It is a constant source of wonder to 
observe how these great painters of the past, having con- 
quered the control of their craft, went further to set them- 
selves pictorial conundrums of this kind to solve. 


Only a mention of some of the other treasures in this won- 
derful exhibition can be given. No one whose enthusiasm 
has already been aroused should miss the opportunity of 
seeing the Berchem (highest quality panel) of a Landscape 
with Girl milking Goat, or the large-scale David Teniers 
Harvest Scene (46 x 804 ins.) with its—at present unidentifi- 
able—chateau of noble proportions in the background, Two 
strange subjects are the Jan Sonje Landscape with a Satyr 
(the satyr plays shepherd and pursues his way beneath an 
unusual sky of coppery salmon-mauve coloration), and the 


JOOS DE MOMPER. 





THE NETHERLANDS 


Landscape with travellers. 


IN LANDSCAPE 





JAN VAN GOYEN. Winter Scene. Panel, 1644 x 22 inches. 
Signed and dated 1655. 


Adam Willaerts Beach Scene with Fishermen (where a British 
merchant ship has drawn in to land, ahead of a line of 
vessels, second of which is the Dutch flagship “The Amster- 
dam”—all in full sail). The British fisherman is identifi- 
able. He is shewn here in commerce with some Dutch 
friends. He later settled in Holland. 
The rest you must see for yourselves. The chance to do 
so is yours until November 30th. 
P. M. T. S.-W. 





Canvas, 453 x 80% inches. 





























































PEGGY GERRY: Nude. 
The Ward Eggleston Galleries, New York. 





PEGGY GERRY : Still Life and Flowers. 
The Ward Eggleston Galleries, New York. 
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A DELICATE 


STRENGTH 


IME and again, when called upon to comment on the art 

of this gifted American artist, I have, unavoidably, 
pointed out the happy combination of force and fragility that 
uniquely marks this nervous and introspective talent, as 
flexible as it is robust under appearances of utmost delicacy. 
These qualities are more than ever in evidence in the recent 
works by the artist currently on view at the Ward Eggleston 
Galleries in New York. 

For an artist’s strength, there is but one explanation, 
beyond the initial God-given ability, and that, very simply, 
is honesty. Peggy Gerry is strong as an artist because she 
deceives neither herself nor us. Her statements are frank 
and lucid, and she has the grace to express herself “grama- 
tically”: her sense of form is based on serious plastic studies, 
and if she indicates a feature or a limb with the deft, ap- 
parently careless touch that reminds us of Vuillard and 
Kokoschka, it is because her casual assurance is based on 
long previous study of the science of anatomy, With the 
same integrity, her renderings of landscapes, still-life, etc., 
are grounded in earnest and thorough observation. 

But this, after all, though essential, is but a beginning. 
How does an artist go beyond this ? How did this artist in 
particular achieve the charm, difficult to define but undeni- 
able, that singles out her works as somehow superior to many 
that almost but not quite come up to them ? Everyone must 
furnish his own answer to this, but to help him to do so, 
I can at least supply some information as to the steps by 
means of which this end was ultimately achieved. 

Both by inclination and by circumstance—having spent 
much time in the Orient, where her husband, Capt. Roger 
Gerry, U.S.N., was stationed with the American forces in 
Guam, the Mariannas, China, Japan, etc.—Peggy Gerry has 
studied deeply the great masters of the East, and because she 
has not only made the best of this technique her own but also 
applied it in the rendering of Oriental subjects as she saw 
them in situ, it has seemed to many that here perhaps was 
an Occidental artist who, in spirit as well as in technique, 
had become a child of the mysterious East, No greater com- 
pliment could have been paid to her work of that period, 
but the artist has emphatically disclaimed any direct influ- 
ence of Oriental (and more particularly, of Japanese) art in 
point of either technique or mood. I believed then that she 
should be allowed to speak for herself and should not become 
a victim of her own achievements. To my mind, as I stated 
at the time, her “Oriental” work of that period—her cool, 
opalescent oils, as well as the swift, fluid wash drawings by 
means of which she recorded the myriad impressions of a 
two-years stay in Japan—represented in no way a personal 
identification of the artist with her milieu. Instead, and very 
wonderfully, it was a pellucid mirror held up to the ancient 
face of the Orient and reflecting it with extraordinary faith- 
fulness. 

That this striking assimilation, in so short a period, of the 
artistic tradition of millenniums, constituted indeed an unusual 
phenomenon, psychological as well as artistic, no one could 
well deny. During her stay in Japan, an important one-man 
show of the works of Peggy Gerry was toured through the 


PEGGY GERRY: The Presidio. 
The Ward Eggleston Galleries, New York. 
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THE ART OF PEGGY NEWBAUER GERRY 


By M. L. D’OTRANGE MASTAI 


principal cities of this country—a signal honour for an Oc- 
cidental artist. An indication of the reasons that led to this 
recognition can be found in the study of a “Nude”, included 
in the current show and illustrated here. This work, dated 
1959, is the earliest on view and resounds still with 
haunting echoes of the Orient. Such also are still discern- 
able, though fainter, in the “Still Life and Flowers” of 1960, 
where the blooms are rendered with a grace and elusiveness 
that suggests the Japanese poet-artist. Yet it is here also that 
Peggy Gerry reveals wherein she differs from the tradition 
of the Oriental artists, who, however great colourists they 
might be, at no time allowed colour to dominate line, i.e., 
feelings to sway philosophical reason. Here on the contrary, 
in this, of all Peggy Gerry’s works perhaps the most “un- 
translatable”, because of its almost total independence of 
linear values, the evocation of the flowers is of their ghosts 
rather than of their substance, and the bright tints flow and 
glow like shifting light, a note of clear rose echoing from left 
to right and back again, while an exquisite chord of blue is 
sounded in the three bowls pictured (ancient Oriental 
treasures) of which the one in the background is pearly white, 
while the two in the foreground are rendered in luminous 
tones of palest blue and turquoise that somehow manage the 
seemingly impossible task of conveying a true and satisfactory 
impression of the surpassing loveliness of the objects—them- 
selves masterpieces by artists of the far past. 

Early in her career, Peggy Gerry had to make the difficult 
choice between music and the visual arts—having been gifted 
as fortunately in one respect as in the other, in fact some- 
thing of a child prodigy: entering the San Francisco Con- 
servatory of Music at the age of four. But did we not know 
this, I believe that we ought to be able nevertheless to deduce 
as much from her extraordinarily fluid and lyrical style. It 
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PEGGY GERRY : Western City. 
The Ward Eggleston Galleries, New York. 


was a foregone conclusion therefore that this delicate car 
would, figuratively, respond to the numberless thrums and 
twangs of the great, confused, indistinct symphony of the 
Orient—monstrous and exquisite, the thunder-crash of the 
cataract and the silver flute of the thrush on the overhanging 
twig. 

Yet, however great our appreciation of the work elicited by 
her response to these stimuli, we cannot help but be glad 
that the time should have come when this American artist 
has come home at last. And come home she has, the pic- 
tures on view at the Eggleston Galleries make abundantly 
clear. From California to Long Island, America is her 
domain. The giant firs of the West Coast tower above the 
low roofs of “The Presidio”—while far off, across the entire 
breadth of the land, above an old white fence of 
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PEGGY GERRY : 
The Gun Shop. > 
The Ward Eggleston 

Galleries, New York. 














APOLLO 


quaint design that surrounds an old-fashioned garden, 
we catch glimpses of the quiet pond in the park and of the 
buildings across it in the old village of Roslyn. There also 
we walk the old streets where the gun shop stands in its 
pride and we wonder at the subtlety of colouring that invests 
the simple scene with so much appeal. Unsure of itself, on 
the contrary, the “Western City” huddles around the twin 
symbols of its security, spiritual and material: the Court 
House, with its soaring cupola, and the belching smoke- 
stacks of the factories. In the foreground, fenced away from 
all this, two horses, whose ancestors likely were free prairie 
mustangs. 

Then again, we are back on Long Island, and again across 
a placid expanse of water we view a gracious mansion, 
mirrored in the lake of translucent aquamarine and framed 


by the rich border of an iris bed in its full glory ; or else 
the soft mist that rises from the Sound changes a few sordid 
buildings near dissolution into a checked board of shimmer- 
ing colour; or a tall clump of wild, mauve-blue chicory at 
the edge of a rill dulls the very sky by comparison with its 
own colour, surely the most ravishing blue in all nature. 
At the time of Peggy Gerry’s artistic debut in New York 
in 1958, after numerous showings and awards throughout 
the U.S.A. and abroad, one critic commented: “her brush 
is wielded with delicacy and restraint in a style which cannot 
be described as either Eastern or Western but a harmonious 
blend of both”. It was, and still is, no small praise for the 
artist to have accomplished this fusion and evolved a style 
that is uniquely her own. 
*M.S. “Arts’’, December 58. 





MAGIC CARPETS 


HEN I became the astonished owner of two antique 
rugs during three years in the Middle East, I dis- 
covered the true purpose of the Persian carpet, And never 
again shall I be content with machine-made home-products. 
We are told that originally carpets were made as a warm 
cover to a mud floor in highland Persia. But certainly today 
they are the chief aesthetic furnishings of any oriental dwell- 
ing on which to sit, eat, sleep and dream—and rest the eyes 
from the glaring sun and sand. 

Now I understand why the magic journeys of King 
Solomon and Prince Hausain should have been launched 
on worn old carpets (the old and worn of anything being 
the objects of sentiment, like the despised) in a land where 
the carpet has such a basic position of honour and beatitude, 
whether it lie in a golden-domed mosque, of a size to take 
a hundred of more kneeling Muslims, or in the room of a 
wealthy pearl merchant or oil magnate, or on the sand of a 
bedouin’s sheik’s black tent. Carpets and rugs have the 
function of a work of art, but instead of being hung on walls 
(though they sometimes are) as we hang tapestries and 
paintings, they are laid down as at the feet of Allah, and 
treated by all with the respect of bare feet as though tread- 
ing on dreams. They are virtually formal gardens. 

But gardens made out of wools and silks, and dyed, not in 
the crude aniline dyes of the commercial West (I write of 
the best, for corruption is penetrating the carpet factories in 
Persia), but in the rich traditional vegetable dyes which will 
not fade in the powerful light of those lands—blues from 
indigo; reds from madder root or cochineal; yellows from 
weld or vine leaves; browns and camel shades from oak bark, 
walnut husks and pomegranate rinds; and greens from weld 
and indigo, with many shades from their mixtures. 

Tribal carpets are the work mostly of women, but often 
of all members of a family, children as well, from designs 
handed down to them, and which so to speak are their 
enduringly lovely trade marks, recognized in the souks of 
the Middle East, trade marks both regional and private, 
each region having its characteristic weave and pattern, such 
as the zig-zag Caucasian or the more classical finely-knotted 
Kerman. In village hut or nomad tent they sit weaving from 
dawn to dusk their lovely colours and designs which I think 
come nearest to those of butterflies and moths. Though 
today many sit at factory looms in a weaver’s alley in Tarbriz, 
Isfahan or Kerman. 
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By D. W. GILLINGHAM 


Imagine, after a tiring journey by camel or jeep, being 
received like a brother into the tent or dwelling of your 
sheik host, who at once summons his coffee maker to get 
busy with pestle and mortar; to come in hot and half-blinded 
and to sink upon cushions on a carpet spread there just as if 
you had pushed open a studded door in some Damascus 
street and found yourself among roses and fountains. Well, 
not quite, perhaps!—though there are so-called garden 
carpets. But it makes my point. For whether or not the 
rugs are strictly geometrical, rectilinear or curvilinear, their 
main designs are primarily herbaceous. And in fact this is 
what most family weavers with such love have worked into 
their carpets, their stylized reminders of familiar flowers, 
tendrils and posies of them, and into many, such as the 
Caucasian and Shiraz, also birds, fish and insects. 

There on his formal colour-equivalent of a garden woven of 
silk or wool your host reclines away the hot noon, his favourite 
saluki hound beside him; and so does the more humble 
bedouin or Persian nomad, for he too will have his carpet 
or rugs, probably worn by generations and patched but with 
their threads still as bright as nasturtiums. And when he 
moves on, he rolls up his carpets or rugs, strikes his tent 
and lashes all to a camel. When he buys a new one, he 
chooses it with as much tender regard as he would an 
addition to his harem. 

We Westerners, if we can afford it, buy Persian carpets 
by name and recommendation, with too little concern for 
sheer aesthetic delight and too much for social prestige— 
not scrupling to walk over them in shoes and boots. The 
average Englishman, in fact, has no feeling for carpets. He 
buys one that to an Easterner would be tawdry, It will lie 
at his feet perhaps for the rest of his life, will be seen daily 
more than anything else, covering as it does so much space, 
but to its purchase he gives little more thought than to a 
length of linoleum for the kitchen. 

Now all this may have given you the impression that I 
myself have excellent taste, ample means and the best Persian 
carpets on my floor. I hasten to assure you that I am no 
connoisseur in the expert sense and possess only these two 
antique rugs mentioned at the beginning. But they have 
meant very much to me. Behind them lies a story. 

During the last war, Bahrein in the Persian Gulf was a 
place notorious for heat, humidity and skin rashes, as it was, 
and still is, famous for pearls and oil. I spent a year there. 
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At first we sweated in berasti huts until new quarters were 
built out of the local dull coral, and air conditioned. But 
there was little rest for the eyes after the glare outside, the 
walls being grey-white like a monk’s cell. 

Now I had long been a frequenter of bazaars and ap- 
praiser of carpets—though Arab souks can be disappointing 
if you seek art treasures. For the Arabs themselves are not 
a very artistic people and either buy their art or import 
craftsmen, rather like the English, And in fact the English- 
man and the Arab understand each other, as they understand 
horses. They are proud, regal, festive and merchant to a 
man. I was a very busy junior officer, and spent the mini- 
mum of time and money on my personal comforts. Any 
thought of buying a carpet lay in the home-bound future. 
But in Bahrein I found myself settled for some time. And 
like everyone else I was beginning to get tired, and just a 
little sick. So it occurred to me to make my bare room a 
true sanctuary of rest in the manner of wise Arabs with whom 
we sometimes feasted. 

When we gave a dance, to which the local European 
civilians were invited, we had the walls of our new mess 
hung with rugs borrowed from a local merchant. They were 
my undoing—or perhaps I should say, my blessing. One 
stood out from the rest, begging in all its patterned tribal glory 
to be bought by me. It was love at first sight—for a blue- 
eyed cherry-lipped Caucasian, I strode up and down before 
it, stared at it—bought it a day or two later, after the usual 
bargaining over coffee, for fifteen pounds. A small ink 
stain, to which I drew scandalized attention, reduced the 
price. Rash expenditure for me, even so, and only a begin- 
ning. I spread it upon the floor of my room, which was at 
once transformed, as its new owner was transported into 
enchantment. 

I would come in from the heat and glare, and lie on my 
bed and lose myself, almost in a trance, in this floral loveli- 
ness at my feet. True, it was not so finely knotted as some, 
but the colouring was rich. There were three centre 
medallions of stylized flamingo heads (as I call them) 
with floral insets, and crowding every foot of the rest, on 
a blue background, were birds, beetles and mammals, all en- 
closed by several borders. A subdued nameless red rather 
predominated over the blues and whites. 

Next I bought a Kuwait box, a superb chest of teak 
studded with brass like a pirate’s chest, and with labour soon 
revealed its grained beauty beneath the accumulated grease 
and dirt. Mind you, I had long been tempted in this matter 
(my tin trunk having gone astray), but at this time I came 
upon the finest I had yet seen, in a dingy shop. I set it up, 
shining like a doublon, in my room at the head of the big 
rug—and topped it with a largish model dhow, made by 
an Arab out of bits and pieces of wood, Model dhows, like 
Kuwait boxes, were favourites among local Europeans. 

My second rug I bought after a long delay. I had no real 
need for two, and the merchant had asked a little too much 
for my frugal pocket, though it was worth his price, if such 
things can be priced. After some months, suddenly fearful 
that my rug had been sold, I called on him again. I sat on 
his winged wicker chair and drank coffee and admired the 
celebrated high-priced carpets he laid out before me. Then 
at last out came the little worn rug I had long coveted. 
Coveted because I had seen none like it anywhere. As he 
unrolled it before me, the smoky golds and blues and 
autumnal reds rose to my eyes like incense to anaesthetize 
my resistance. Though it was at least eighty years old, 
fringeless, threadbare here and there and patched by un- 
known devoted hands, the colours were still true. It was of 
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the very finest wool, glossy as silk and hardly distinguishab!e 
from it. Into the miraculous dark marine blue base were 
woven golden-edged blue seahorses, turtles and crabs and 
seabirds and lotuses and little exquisite inlays of floral mix- 
tures like posies. The borders had designs of seahorses 
and crabs. When I enquired ever so casually what he wanted 
for it, he, forgetting my earlier interest, said eight pounds 
(that is, the equivalent in rupees). This was about half of 
what he had first asked. Of course, I took it away in 
triumph, this old so-called Hamadan rug with its Herati 
tribal motif of the marine life of the Persian Gulf. And 
beside the other on the floor of my room I put it, and was 
amazed, and returned every few minutes like an errant school- 
boy to stare at it, and at length to rest myself in its mellow 
incense. 

I had less need of my rugs in that rose-gardened dove- 
cooing oasis of the R.A.F. that was the luxury desert station 
of Habbaniyah, to which I was posted from the gulf. But 
even there in the afternoons when we retired to rest from the 
sizzling heat I still mused, under the big fan, upon my rugs 
as upon flower beds, My Iraqi bearer respected and under- 
stood my needs, whilst lamenting the sparseness of my ward- 
robe. He would fill my large oyster shell with oleander petals 
and my vases with roses—but hated polishing my brasses. 
He fiercely bargained for me with the local carpet merchant 
nicknamed Popeye for a small Bokhara rug of a luminous 
red wine colour such as I have seen before only on a 
moth’s hind wing, and of a lustre like that on the sun- 
burnished backs of the Cairo carriage horses. But Popeye 
just wouldn’t come down from eleven guineas, and I have 
never forgiven myself for refusing it. 

I still have my two rugs, and am rested and enriched by 
them in certain lights, though they lose something in unsuit- 
able rooms. Like oil paintings, like flowers, they must have 
the light of the sky. 

Men take to Persian carpets as other men take to drink. 
Their thirst is never slaked. Were I able to, I myself would 
go back just to take coffee in the souks, and come away with 
enough rugs to bring out a new one every few days, into the 
firelight or sunlight, as I would paintings. 

Now nearly every family in Great Britain buys a rug or 
carpet. There is an enormous trade, Yet our best home 
products are mediocre machine imitations of oriental designs. 
Nowhere, to my knowledge, have any craftsmen (apart from 
a few needlework rugs) woven unmistakably English, Scotch, 
Welsh and Irish carpets, the work of private handlooms— 
private devotions, dedications. 

True, we have only to step out of doors to be in gardens, 
to walk over living carpets of flowers. But do we have to 
have the inspiration of our dreams ? Of our denials ? Does 
the desert produce floral art, and floral England produce 
desert art—that is, plainness, monotones, as English reticence 
and rain seem to produce the finest singing poets ? 

Why shouldn’t we have our own rugs and carpets into 
which are woven designs of primroses, buttercups and cow- 
slips; or red and white clovers and birds’ foot trefoil; or 
poppies and corncockles, honeysuckle and wild roses; gold- 
finches, swallows and nightingales, butterflies and bees, foxes 
and deer—their naturalism conventionalized, perhaps, to 
heighten the general effect—to cheer our sodden winters ? 
We are supposed to be a prosperous people. Now don’t tell 
me that we cannot afford such native art! We can afford 
to buy a new car or refrigerator or TV set every few years. 
Whereas we should need to buy, if we didn’t receive one as 
an heirloom, a carpet once or twice in a lifetime. Buy one 
as a foundation for the home, and love it for ever! We 
need, I think, another William Morris. 

















Synod Hal! or Banquet Chamber (Xllth century) in the Archbishops’ Palace, 
Cathedral of Santiago de Compostela, where part of the exhibition is held. 


ROMANIC ART EXHIBITION 


AT SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA 


N England there are not many examples of definite 

romanesque art, as there are in France, Italy or Spain. 
But there is a strong similarity between that style or archi- 
tecture and what is called ‘Norman’ in the United Kingdom, 
particularly in the curved arch over porches and straight 
rounded plinths with elaborate capitals supporting them. 
In many respects romanesque art, which covers the XIth, 
X{Ith and early XIIIth centuries, whether pictorial, archi- 
tectural or sculptured, has more in common with the style 
of modern art than with the subsequent renaissance or flam- 
boyant baroque styles. 

It is difficult to think of a more appropriate setting for 
the exhibition of Spanish romanic art, which has been 
organized by the Spanish Government under the auspices 
of the Council of Europe, than the cathedral at Santiago 
de Compostela, the essential axle of romanesque art in the 
Iberian peninsular and the traditional shrine of St. James, 
Spain’s patron saint. A similar exhibition was held simul- 
taneously in the National Palace of Montjuich, Barcelona, 
where in addition to sculptural and architectural relics 
emphasis was laid on mural paintings. 

At Santiago de Compostela the exhibition is divided into 
three sections which are housed respectively in the Palacio 
de Gelmirez (the Archbishops’ Palace), the “old cathedral” 
or crypt under the florid, baroque Obradoiro facade of the 
cathedral, and the Cathedral Museum, all of which are 
entered from the extensive, oblong Plaza de Espafia (one of 
the largest ‘plazas’ in Spain), sometimes called the Plaza del 
Hospital owing to the fact that it is flanked to the north by 
the long mellow hospital founded by los Reyes Catélicos in 
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the late XVth century which has been recently transformed 
into a comfortable modern hotel known as the Hostal de los 
Reyes. 

The first exhibit that one notices on entering the Arch- 
bishops’ Palace is in the open air on the ground floor and 
consists of four pillars (early XIIIth century) with granite 
capitals, while nearby is a XIIIth century seated stone figure 
of St. James, slightly coloured, from Pontevedra (one of the 
chief towns in green Galicia). The covered part of the 
ground floor contains a large selection of photographs of 
romanic architecture in Spain, France (e.g. photographs of 
Cluny) and the United Kingdom, To British visitors of 
particular interest are the photographs of mediaeval churches 
in the neighbourhood of Hereford, the doorways and other 
parts of which show romanesque influences. According to 
reports, an Anglo-Norman pilgrim to Santiago, by name 
Oliver de Merlinard, brought back with him a Compostela 
architect who is responsible for the romanic characteristics 
of churches (here represented) at Chaddersley Corbett, Castle 
Frome, Kilpark, etc. In addition there are innumerable 
photographs of Spanish romanesque churches marking the 
pilgrims’ route from the Pass of Roncesvalles by way of grim 
Jaca, Pamplona, Burgos (according to some authorities), Leon 
and Orense to Santiago, although there are many examples 
of this style of architecture in places that lie to the south of 
the pilgrims’ recognised path such as Soria, Avila, Segovia, 
Zamora and others. 

A stone stairway leads up from the patio to a long hall 
containing fine examples of polychrome wood crucifixions, 
of the XIIth and XIIIth centuries. Of particular interest 














are two from Orense, one of which comes from the church 
of San Salvador d’os Penedos in that city, showing a wooden 
figure of a short bearded Christ with arms outstretched and 
slightly bloodstained legs, the transversal arms of the cross 
being notched at regular intervals. The same floor contains 
two wooden figures from the foot of the Cross (from the 
archaeological museum of Leon), representing the Virgin and 
St. John, whose narrow faces and elongated bodies suggest 
the subsequent style of El Greco. Particularly attractive are 
the Virgin’s carefully sculptured flowing draperies. There 
are also examples of Pyrenaic art—a XIIth century figure 
of St. John the Evangelist, apparently weeping, from the 
Cathedral of Roda de Isabena, and a polychrome seated 
figure of Virgin and Child (XIIth century) from the Huesca 
Museum. The same floor contains a period kitchen with 
large grate and ‘Brasero’ (brazier) from the National 
Archaeological Museum in Madrid. 

Above this floor is the Synod Hall or Banquet Chamber, 
constructed in the XIIth century for ecclesiastical meetings 
and feasts, accompanied by music. This vaulted chamber, 
with interlacing dog-tooth decoration, was constructed under 
the influence of the famous romanesque Portico de la Gloria, 
which today stands inside the Cathedral at the west end 
behind the Obradoiro facade, and although it may not have 
been directly inspired by the workmanship of Maestro Mateo, 
architect of the Pértico, it shows signs of the influence of 
his school. An outstanding exhibit in this Hall is the stone 
image of Santiago (about 1300), recently discovered at 
Puentedeumo. A no less striking exhibit is a relatively 
small ivory crucifix, displaying Our Lord with large dark, 
oriental eyes, loaned by Leon Cathedral. Two very fine, 
long, narrow ‘retablos’ (reredoses) of chiselled copper, inlaid 
with enamels, from the Monastery of Santo Domingo de 
Silos (near Burgos) adorn the walls, one showing the Apostles 
flanking Christ on either side, the other depicting Apostles 
and prophets around the Agnus Dei. The first of these is 
considered one of the finest pieces of XIIth century metal 
workmanship in Western Europe. Other examples of similar 
ecclesiastical ornaments are also displayed, such as a gold 
chalice and paten from Orense, a rare gold brooch under a 
circular mirror from the cathedral at Astorga and a small 
chalice from the sanctuary of Cebrero (Lugo). From the 
monastery of Celanova comes a carefully embroidered cloth 
mitre and there are two similar mitres from the Cathedral 
of Roda de Isabena. In an adjoining room one can study 
various XIIth and XIIIth century illuminated manuscripts 
such as the Calixtine Codex, a manuscript made at Com- 
postela in 1173 by a monk of Ripoll and the great ‘Cartulario’ 
of Santiago Cathedral, entitled “Tumbo A’, containing an 
extensive series of illuminated royal portraits. As the visitor 
moves from one exhibit to another, he listens to mechanically 
produced, ecclesiastical music based on plain chants. 

The crypt church or ‘Old Cathedral’, immediately below 
the Portico de la Gloria, contains pieces of sculpture from 
the Portico itself, capitals from the cathedral at Jaca and 
from Leon as well as fragments of statues, such as an eariy 
XIIIth century image of a queen praying, whose graceful 
drapery suggests the Greek sculpture, Pheidias, One also 
comes on figures from the western facade of the cathedral, 
removed by Maestro Mateo to make a place for his Pértico, 
and an interesting stone ‘retablo’ (reredos) from San Esteban 
de Ribas de Sil. 

Finally one reaches the Cathedral Museum, not to be 
confused with the museum entered from the north-west 
corner of the cloisters, which contains some fine Brussels- 
Spanish tapestries and woven representations of Goya’s and 
Teniers’ pictures. The Museum now under discussion con- 
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Image of Christ crucified. Polychrome wood. End of X\lth century. 
Church of San Salvator d’os Penedos, Orense. 


tains a collection of tombstones, one of which dates from 
the IXth century, sculptured reliefs, etc., taken mainly from 
the Cathedral itself. Stone decoration from the old choir of 
the Cathedral, the work of Maestro Mateo, is included in the 
three rooms of the Museum, together with a suggested re- 
construction of the larger choir stalls and of a stone rose 
window. In the second room there is a fragment of a 
sculptured group, showing God the Father, Adam and Eve, 
from the north porch. The most beautiful of these exhibits, 
which is in the third hall, is a marble relief of King David 
playing the harp from the church of La Daurade (Museum 
of the Augustinians in Toulouse). There is also an inter- 
esting capital depicting the flight into Egypt from Huesca 
and another showing an Agnus Dei from Coimbra (Portugal). 

Naturally there are many fine romanesque objects in the 
Cathedral itself, which is considered the finest romanic 
architectural edifice in Spain (despite later additions such as 
the baroque Obradoiro facade and the neo-classic Jet 
[Azabacheria] portico). But such objects—for example the 
Portico de la Gloria—cannot be removed from their archi- 
tectural surroundings, where they can be examined by the 
visitor either before or after he has walked round the 
exhibition halls. 

This original exhibition of romanic, pre-Gothic works, 
many of which appear to be straining towards abstractions in 
the same sense that the art of Picasso and Chagall does, 
shows that Spain in the Middle Ages was not an isolated 
self-contained entity but subject to the then prevalent artistic 
influences which were making themselves felt in Western 
Europe, thus emphasising the unity of mediaeval Catholic 
Christendom. 














The Table of Paul Gauguin. View of the top. Note the removable disks or “lids”. 
The Hammer Galleries, New York. 


NEW YORK NEWS 


by M. L. D’YOTRANGE MASTAI 


“MY HOUSE... OF SCULPTURED WOOD...” 


AUGUIN’S longing for a personal refuge, the harbour 

where he might take anchorage at last after so many 
turbulent wanderings, is one of the most pathetic aspects of 
his tragic life, and is found expressed again and again in his 
writings. To voice it, he lacked the word “home”, the one 
that first comes to our own mind, but it is not absolutely 
certain that, had the equivalent been available in the French 
tongue, he would have chosen it after all. For even this 
desire for an abode of peace was based not so much on 
personal, or affective, grounds, as it was a reach for ultimate 
intellectual fulfilment, Permanence and substance we find 
to be his essential requirements: “I want to build a good, 
nice-looking, and lasting house”, the artist wrote to his friend 
Emile Bernard, as far back as 1890 when, a penniless vaga- 
bond, he was preparing to leave for Tahiti and what he hope 
to be a permanent settlement in the land of his heart’s desire. 
Neither the wish for the dwelling, nor that for fruitful re- 
tirement was to come true just yet. But upon his second 
trip to Tahiti, Gauguin was enabled, by the proceeds of a 
public auction sale of his works in Paris, to carry through 
the project he had entertained for so long. And we can fee! 
the happiness of this fulfilment in the announcement to 
Daniel de Monfreid, to whom he wrote: “At the moment 
of the receipt of your kind letter, I have not as yet touched 
a brush. I only made a stained-glass window for my 
studio. ... Finally, I had a big Tahitian hut built in the 
country Imagine a big sparrow-case grated with 
bamboo, a roof in coconut-tree thatch, the whole divided 


into two rooms by the curtains from my old studio.” 

At a time when Gauguin was seriously ill, resourceless, 
heart-broken over the death of his beloved daughter Aline, 
and driven by despair to suicidal attempts—he seems never- 
theless to have been able to find solace yet in the furnishing 
and decoration of his “house”. We are told that he executed 
a number of works of sculpture, which he put “everywhere 
on the grass”, presumably in the vicinity of his dwelling. 
It was perhaps just then, when he was left friendless but for 
the kindly interest of a few natives, that Gauguin may have 
been presented with several items of furniture by a chief, 
including the table illustrated here, and we may imagine him 
whiling away some dark hours in ornamenting these simple 
shapes with fantastic carvings. 

The splendour of Gauguin’s paintings has caused us too 
often to overlook, at least in some measure, the real signifi- 
cance of his accomplishments as a plastic creator. His 
artistic world was a very complete universe, and all there 
must be of his own imperious making. Form was not second 
to colour, but each was meant to complement and support 
the other. But how much sculpture meant to the artist, how 
precious to him was this means of expression—-satisfying 
better than anything else perhaps his passionate will for 
dominance of his spirit over matter—we can judge best from 
his statement made a few years earlier, at the time when the 
famous walking-cane, his handiwork, carved with savage and 
barbaric designs (and further gorgeously enriched with a 
large pearl) had shocked and enraged the small burgeoisie 
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of a petty town of Brittany “Good-bye, painting”, had said 
Gauguin then, “unless as a pastime: my house will be made 
of sculptured wood !” 

Gauguin, of course, did not abandon painting ; indeed, 
his true greatness as a painter began just about then, but 
that this statement nevertheless was meant very literally, as 
well as symbolically, we know from the record of his activity 
in Tahiti and La Dominique, As his house was chiefly, from 
his own description, a large bird-cage with a roof, it was 
necessarily on the furnishings that his creativeness was ex- 
panded. The table illustrated here (and now on view 
at the Hammer Galleries, New York) was purchased together 
with a settee, by the American collector, Cora Timken 
Burnett (heir to the Timken Roller Bearing fortune) who, in 
quest of Gauguin relics had embarked for Tahiti in 1923— 
that is, merely two decades after Gauguin’s death, and at 
a time when the artist’s importance was greatly underesti- 
mated—and had engaged there in a devoted search that 
took her into every recess of the island. As recounted by 
her husband, the late Dr. J. C. Burnett, of Las Vegas, 
Nevada: “In March 1923, during the time when Mrs. Cora 
Timken Burnett was making an extended visit in Tahiti, 
she acquired this table from Gauguin’s son. We were search- 
ing for any pictures or carvings by Gauguin which might 
still be on the island, and we found none, but upon looking 
up Gauguin’s son in the interior we were able to procure 
from him the last of Gauguin’s possessions, namely two print 
blocks carved by him and the table in question with four 
carved discs inset... . We always considered we had been 


very fortunate in having acquired the last of Gauguin’s carv- 
ings available in Tahiti”. 

Further research brought out the fact that the table is of 
apatong wood, a Tahitian wood resembling redwood. The 
plate is massive ; the “lids” are removable (it is presumed 


that the circular depressions may have served to hold some 
serving dishes firmly in place); the legs are very plain, 
and rudely hewed, but curved in a way suggestive of a crude 
“Louis XV”, somewhat as a native might interpret it, possibly 


STANLEY TWARDOWICZ : 
Ruth. In a private American 
collection. 


from an illustration and perhaps 
wishing, as a delicate attention 
to his French ‘riends, to present 
him with something as near as 
possible to the home product. 
The inscription across the centre 
of the plate reads: EAI RAA 
MAA TEIE NA TE ARIL, 
meaning “This is the eating 
place of the chief”. 

There is something extreme- 
ly poignant in this mute witness 
of Gauguin’s intimate anguish and last bitter struggles. One 
recalls the artist’s own words, applied to his South Seas 
work in general: “one has to look for me in what I brought 
back from there” and also his avowal “civilization is leaving 
me little by little”. The brooding figure on the left is strong- 
ly suggestive of the idol in the famous “HINA MARURU” 
(The Feast of Hina, Goddess of the Moon), while the figure 
on the right shows a characteristic Polynesian profile, com- 
bined with extreme distortion of the figure—the reaching 
arm, with hand on the ground, palm downward, is contorted 
in such a double-jointed position as can be easily assumed 
only by such limber children of nature, and such as Gauguin 
has recorded it again and again. The head on the upper 
left, undoubtedly of an Occidental, may be a sort of cari- 
catural self-portrait, with teeth gnashing in anger or bitterness. 

Appreciation of Gauguin’s plastic work has been growing 
steadily, for what he has left us (and that is little enough) 
is yet sufficient to indicate how very much more he might have 
done, had not his life been cut short as the indirect result 
of the heartless persecutions of petty bureaucrats, unable to 
understand or even to tolerate this savage, noble spirit in 
their midst. 

Utter neglect, particularly of the so-called “decorative” 
work, followed upon the death of Gauguin. In a recent 
interview*, Somerset Maugham has recounted the bargain 
trade by means of which he acquired in Tahiti a glass door 
painted by Gauguin: the owner of which, having previously 
allowed the decoration on one half of the double door to 
be licked away by his pigs, nevertheless was not going to 
allow the rich Anglais to get away with anything. Ac- 
cordingly, he drove a hard bargain and exacted from 
Maugham replacement of a brand-new door for the old and 
damaged one. It is delightful to think of the collector-author 
consenting with tongue in cheek to satisfy the exorbitant 
demand. 

*Maugham by-the-Sea, by Leonard Lyons, Saturday Review, October 
14, 1961. 


TERRA INCOGNITA ... 

In the days of his early youth, as an art student of brilliant 
promise, Stanley J. Twardowicz was notable for a happy and 
harmonious combination of solid form and luminous colour. 
He trod, and not unworthily, in the footsteps of the great 
Impressionists. But even then—for instance, in the early 
work illustrated here and dating from 1945—there was a 
leaning towards harmonies in a minor key, an avoidance of 
bright luminosity: “Ruth” is a soft, opalline figure, clad in 
a garment of dark, muted blue (a hue between indigo and 


SANDOR KLEIN : Primavera. 
Silagy Galleries, New York. 
(see page 150) 








JACQUES LIPCHITZ : Abondance, 
1950, Bronze, 204 in. high, 
Otto Gerson Gallery, New York. 


mauve) and set against a misty blue 
background that has the effect of caus- 
ing the model to appear translucent, 
as if this delicate being presented no 
material barrier to the passage of light 
—an effect certainly welcomed by the 
artist, if net purposely striven for. 

Knowing the artist’s Slavic 
antecedents—he was born of Polish 
parents in Detroit, the largest Polish 
settlement in the U.S.A. next to 
Chicago—it is natural to recall here the 
indefinable quality of zal, supremely 
expressed in Chopin’s music and for 
which no possible equivalent in any 
other human tongue is said to exist. 

But zal is a mist, a haze of the spirit, 
often pierced through with rays of hope 
or gladness—never this profound 
darkness that has gradually fallen 
over the works of Twardowicz until 
now we see in them night almost unrelieved. What dark 
land is this, what frightening terra incognita. Are we chart- 
ing some unknown planet, or have we plummeted to the very 
depths of our own being ? What no reproduction can possibly 
carry over, even partially, of the art of Stanley Twardowicz 
is the wondrously subtle combination of texture and colour: 
brushed in exceedingly thin washes over a canvas of fine, 
even weave, the areas of graduated darkness, suffused 
with faintly glowing undertones, achieve a velvety depth that 
suggests the farthest reaches of space. But we are not en- 
tirely lost therein: we are led on by the lure of a meandering, 
riverlike thread of iridescent colour—there we find again 
Twardowicz, the colourist of old—or we come across some 
amorphous red-hot glow that can suggest either a speck of 
burning ash fallen from a cigarette and enormously magnified, 
or else can hint frighteningly of stellar conflagrations on a 
cosmic scale in a darkened, dying universe. “The future 
is dark indeed . . .” was the comment of an onlooker at the 
show of recent works by Twardowicz held last month at the 
Peridot Galleries, New York. But the silkiness, the mystery 
of these disturbing works spell beauty twofold nevertheless— 
of sensuous as well as spiritual appeal—and this cannot leave 
us truly hopeless. 


A TURNCOAT OF MANY COLOURS 

At the age of seventeen, Sandor Klein was the 
youngest recipient ever of the coveted Pulitzer Award for 
Painting. He had won this distinction for a self-portrait 
remarkable as much for evidence of intellectual discipline 
astonishing in one so young, as for the display of unusual 
mastery of his art and craft. Now, after numerous honours 


and distinctions, at the height of a career that has included 
not only the establishment of a solid reputation as a portrait 
painter of dignity and power, but also, during the war years, 
the hazardous assignment of capturing on his canvas the 
high drama and uncompromising realism of actual combat— 
Sandor Klein surprises us with a group of paintings utterly 








different in mood and style from his previous achievements. 
The psychological process here clearly motivates the aesthetic 
one: the artist is striving for both release and fulfilment. 
Release from the discipline of portrait-painting, with its 
necessary adherence to sober reality ; and fulfilment at least 
of a long-repressed wish for the expression of an inner wealth 
of fantasy and dreams. 

This is certainly an intriguing instance of the powerful 
current of “Neo-Romanticism” in contemporary art. The 
representational element, which he never quite abandoned, 
suffers a sea-change through the use of a range of pulsing, 
prismatic colours of startling vividness and often perverse 
contrariness. Golden notes, sonorous as a clarion’s ; melt- 
ing, moaning purples ; crystalline blues, tinkling as pizzicatos 
—an embarras de richesses admittedly, but somehow refresh- 
ing in contrast to the all too usual jejuneness. 

Yet perhaps, in final analysis, it is safe to predict that 
Sandor Klein eventually will restrain his present impetu- 
osity and exuberance, controlling it within the bounds of a 
more intellectualized mood. An inkling at least to that effect 
is contained in his lyrical “Primavera”, joyous and yet serene 
—-significantly, his latest work. 

The show will be on view at the Silagy Galleries, New 
York, from November 21st through December 15th. 


A LIPCHITZ RETROSPECTIVE 


Earlier this year, Jacques Lipchitz announced the gift of 
three hundred original plaster models of his most famous 
creations to the American-Israel Cultural Foundation, Inc. 
(The Jerusalem Museum of Art) an event of paramount im- 
portance in the world of art. The donation, embodied in 
an irrevocable codicil to the artist’s will, was timed to coin- 
cide with his seventieth birthday. Now, further to memori- 
alize this occasion, an important show of works by the 
famous sculptor are on view at the Otto Gerson Gallery of 
New York from November 7th through December 2nd. 

An attempt to resume a half-century of Lipchitz’s protean 
achievements is a task of no mean magnitude. It is the 
purpose of this showing, including fifty of the master’s 
greatest works chosen chronologically, so as to leave no gap, 
and beginning with an early work of 1911 (a naturalistic 
head). We are then led, step by step, through the Cubist 
period, and the mid-century “Romantic” works to the most 
recent examples, culminating in a religious composition 
executed this year: “Sacrifice”, a dramatic composition, 
where essential forms are balanced in a rhythm of savage 
solemnity. This, a work that, besides sending shudders of 
foreboding down one’s spine, proves abundantly how the 
grand old Anteus once more has renewed his powers. 

While bronze predominates in the current show (November 
7th—December 2nd) Lipchitz is also represented with ex- 
amples in ebony, oak, stone and onyx—each displaying his 
sensitive adaptation to, or, one should rather say, his intimate 
communion with the medium of his choice. 

To assure the most effective display—so vital a factor in 
the presentation of plastic work—extensive adaptations were 
made in the lay-out of the galleries. No effort was spared, 
the distinguished architect, I. M. Pei, being called upon to 
design a plan to that effect. 

The illustrated catalogue, with statements by J. H. Sande- 
berg, Director of the Stedelijke Museum, Amsterdam, and 
by the artist himself, offers a valuable and thoughtful 
synopsis of the artist’s oeuvre to date. [Illustrated here, 
“Abondance”, a work dated 1959, of lyrical and precise 
grace, might be termed an example of Lipchitz’s “Flower- 
ing Gothic”, in a mood akin to that which brought about the 
famous “variations on a chisel” of a decade earlier. 











“THE SALE OF THE CENTURY ?” 


As this goes to press, it is still anyone’s guess which one 
of the many superlative masterpieces included in the forth- 
coming sale of the Erickson Collection of Old Masters (to 
go under the hammer at the Parke Bernet Galleries of New 
York on the 15th of this month) will reach the highest marks, 
and which will be the runners-up. Knowledgeable guesses 
have been proven wrong many times before, and on this 
occasion the choice is wide and difficult, the group including 
as it does notable examples from the early Renaissance to 
the XVITIth Century. 

Hors-concours is Rembrandt’s supreme “Aristotle Contem- 
plating the Bust of Homer’, expected to go well past the 
million and a half mark. Everything here seems conjoined 
to achieve that result: the greatest of names, the noblest 
of subjects. It is a statement of simple and yet more than 
kingly grandeur, the homage of a monarch of thought to 
another. Wishes are fervent on this side that this painting, 
truly great among the world’s greatest, should remain in 
America. 

But if it should not, surely consolation will be offered by 
means of acquisition in some American private or public 
collection of many others among the choicest in a group 
where everything is indeed choice: two more Rembrandts, 
second only to the Aristotle, and that would easily be 
first in any other circumstances; the exquisite Crivelli 
panel “Madonna and Child”, even more jewel-like perhaps 
than is his wont ; the wonderful Cranach, “Princess Sybille 
of Cleves, Electress of Saxony” lovely without either cloying 
sweetness or too much of the perverse morbidity that some- 
time taints this master’s works; Perugino’s suave “St. 
Augustine with Members of the Confraternity of Perugia” ; 
the marvellous “La Liseuse”, perhaps Fragonard’s all-around 
most satisfying and appealing work, both in point of display 
of unparalleled virtuosity as well as enchanting choice of 
subject. 

The Flemish, Dutch and English Schools are equally well 
represented with works by Mostaert, Terborch (“fohanna 
Quadacker Bannier—formerly called Swaentje Nilant’) 
Holbein, Hals, Van Dyck, Gainsborough, Raeburn, and 
Romney. In addition to the Fragonard already mentioned, 
the Erickson Collection includes, on the French side, the 





























































CARLO CRIVELLI : Madonna and Child, arched panel, 40 x 18 ins. 






renowned portrait of “The Marquise de Baglion, as Flora” 
(one of the supreme achievements of XVIIIth century por- 
traiture), two delightful works by Hubert Robert, and a rare 
Louis Tocque “Mlle. Suzanne le Mercier (Mlle. Plainval)”. 

A probably impossible though wonderful dream: the 
acquisition of the entire collection as a “ready-made” museum 
of impressive stature. 


LUCAS CRANACH THE ELDER: Princess Sybi'le of Cleves, 
Electress of Saxony, Panel 20 x 15 ins. 
Both from the Erickson Collection of Old Masters to be sold at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, November 15. 
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NOVEMBER VIEW 
By P. M. T. SHELDON-WILLIAMS 


Primitives are Darwinian. They do not spring from some 
single Adamic stock, but appear sporadically in all continents 
at all times. They generally disclaim any knowledge of each 
other or the work of their predecessors in the past until they 
have become so absorbed in their own mannerisms such 
knowledge has no influence upon them. 

America, with a splendid tradition of primitives, has sent 
us a classic example in Charles Orloff.. His pictures of Ibiza 
(where he lives) and the islands have the familiar attention 
to brickwork to which we have become accustomed—but 
with a difference. Modern primitives look alike in repro- 
duction. Orloff has a brooding atmosphere impossible to 
shew in photographs. On casual inspection of his work at 
the Wilton Gallery, the informed will say “Vivin” before this 
canvas, “Bombois” before that, but a growing acquaintance 
with his painting will bring realisation that the Bombois of 
the Clowns and the Vivin of the Bricks are more coincidental 
than influential. Charles Orloff’s paintings are haunting. 
The sense of wonder (in the painter’s work and conveyed 
to his viewers) is the true hallmark of the primitive proper. 

Another innocent of a more sophisticated nature is 
Patrick Hayman—shewing a collection of small pictures in 
various media at the Portal Gallery. Idiosyncratic, Hayman 
explores multiple avenues, being more English than the 
English (in the tradition of Arthur Wallis), taking flight into 
Today with a motorcycle, returning to the Past with a series 
of Admiral Lord Nelson that somehow recall what the 
Australians are doing for Ned Kelly. Yet always in the 
background supervising is Patrick Hayman himself, often 
painted in with the artist’s wife, but even when invisible, 
Regisseur-en-Chef. 

New acquisitions at John Mitchell’s Gallery in New Bond 
Street include a canvas by Jacob Duck (1600-1660) of 
Backgammon Players from America. The subject’s rather 
casual disarray is somehow conventionalised by the pervading 
silver-grey colouring. Of special interest: a panel by Julius 
Ibbotson (194 x 274 in.) dated 1783. Curiously titled The 
Sand pits, the painting, to this viewer at any rate, is of a 
chaik quarry. Whatever doubts about its title, there can be 
none about the glowing quality of the work—the chalkface 































JACOB DUCK: The Backgammon Players, 
19x 1S in. John Mitchell & Son. 


is so luminous it seems to light up the righthand side of the 
composition. The whole painting brims with light and con- 
veys a freshness with just a hint of damp springtime in the 
air. 

At 26 Old Bond Street the Fischman Gallery has a small 
painting of the Christ Child by Coreggio (almost certainly 
a fragment from a larger painting—it only measures 11 x 
124 in.) from Lady Poyzer’s collection (in the family for 
generations—a relic of the Grand Tour). A Greuze of a 
Bacchante, singularly free from cloying sweetness, was 
modelled by Mille. Ledoux. The sanguine study for the 
painting was the frontispiece for the authoritative work on 
Greuze by Charles Normand. 

Four artists at the Woodstock—Cecily Ben-Tovim, Joan 
Knoblock, Errol Jackson (photographer) and Lyall Watson— 
have been to see some of the painters, sculptors, writers and 
actors of our age, studied them and come back with pictorial 
versions of their sitters which seen together form a corporate 
portrait of each subject. Lyall Watson, a director of the 
Gallery, has turned out finished paintings of these illustrious 
contemporaries. When I visited him he was putting the 
last touches to a picture of Julie Cooke, one of the “girls” 
in “Billy Liar” (reclining upon a magnificent couch draped 


MICHAEL STOKOE: Man in Doorway, 
oil on panel, 34 x 44 in. Temple Gallery. 
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in Parma velvet). 
days of the thirties. 

The conventional approach to portrait painting is found 
at the inaugural exhibition of the Contemporary Portrait 
Painters at Wildensteins. A commendable attempt to breath 
back life into an aesthetically neglected branch of painting. 
Kokoschka’s portrait of Louis Kromberg really does set the 
pace of an interesting selection. Establishment portrait 
painters like Dunlop, de Francia, Bratby and Felix Topolski 
(an enormous canvas of Dame Edith Sitwell) get their proper 
place, but there are others—particularly Bryan Senior, 
Gotlib, Anne Nevill and Ken Turner’s Ordinary Seaman (of 
almost Art Brut character)— not generally associated with 
this kind of painting. It was inevitable that such a group of 
varied talents coming together for the first time would not 
have the cohesion which the organisers are seeking. Never- 
theless, a start has been made. Each successive exhibition 
will probably do more to remedy this. 

Autumn in London is rich in watercolour exhibitions— 
a season of mist and mellow fruitfulness. John Manning 
of New Bond Street is holding his 16th Annual Exhibition 
(just under 100 examples of the English School and old 
master drawings, including a rare sketch by Vasari), and 
Appleby Brothers are shewing 200. Preraphaelite drawings 
and watercolours at Maas are supported by a number of oil 
paintings as well. John Ma:ning has 10 Peter de Wints and 
is justly enthusiastic about a Lear Corsican study-—every 
blue the palette holds and hardly a hint of indian ink line. 
In the same exhibition is an unusual study by Samuel Paimer, 
dating from the year before his marriage (and before he 
became visionary). Besides its Chefs-d’Oeuvres, the Apple- 
by collection has some intriguing snippets—two Rowlandson 
ink drawings Rent Day and Fair and Game, and a Chinnery 
pencil sketch of Government House (a step-gabled building 
with a foreground figure in acoolie hat.) “The Preraphaelites 
and their Contemporaries” at the Maas Gallery opens on 
November 13th—do not imagine that this is simply an excuse 
to parade a collection of Burne-Jones, Rosetti and Millais. 
The Brotherhood had a more divers and interesting mem- 
bership than is generally known. Be sure to see the Simeon 
Solomons, especially the portrait of a Jew ; a study in black 
conté—A Jew by a Jew—this is something of a rarity. An- 
other interesting painter (see her Child with the Sunflowers) 
is Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford, friend of Watts, Ruskin 
and Burne Jones. Certainly due for reassessment is Fairfax 
Murray whose classical drawings have clarity and authority. 

A direct descendant (in style) of Marquet, Michael Detreuil 
makes his English debut at Tooths with a series of painterly 
pictures of his home at Biot and the surrounding country- 
side (Antibes and the Céte). He has a formidable (and 
eminent) clientele, many of them British collectors. There 
is a small painting Colonie des Vacances (ii) which will 
remind those lucky enough to have seen them of the almost 
abstract studies of light and shade by Puvis de Chavannes 
which used to hang in German galleries before the War. 
Detreuil is good value for uncomplicated collectors. 

For those who like their French wistful—just a touch of 
melancholy but with bite—Gabriel Dauchot. At the O’Hana, 
he displays his cast of romantic characters—Harlequins, 
drivers of gigs, fortunetellers, dandies and actors (all of them 
might fit in the last category), Dauchot is a pupil of Yves 
Brayer and has inherited from him that wheaten structure 
that is almost a trademark of painters of the Rue Teheran, 


Mr. Watson is a painter from the brave 


CHARLES ORLOFF : Formenta la Sabina, 
oil on canvas, 1956, 363 x 25 in. Wilton Gallery. 





PATRICK HAYMAN : Nelson on the Quarter Deck, 


tempera, 1961,6 x9 in. Portal Gallery. 


but he is at one with Soutine (and others) in his temptation 
to caricature. 

On view for the first time, Michael Stokoe at the Temple 
Gallery has an exceptional large painting Man in Doorway, 
well worth a visit to Knightsbridge. 

Peter Chase of Newcastle works as a tach‘ste on water and 
hot clinker themes. Best in show: “There was a Green 
Hill”. Sharing the Chiltern Galleries with him are veteran 
Frank Sully—now abandoning his hard-edge abstracts in 
favour of a kind of fairytale Kandinsky technique on black 
(Enigma in Blue, Arabian Night)—and the Hungarian wood- 
cut artist Joseph Domjan—an accepted master of the hand- 
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MOLNE. Fille et Tableaux, oil on canvas, 184 x 254 in., Frost & Reed. 


printed colour woodcut, a traditionalist in the Magyar sense 
of Shepherd’s cloaks and peasant motifs who has brought the 
technique of colour woodcuts into the modern idiom with 
elusive modulations of tints. 

The long-awaited Modern French exhibition at Frost & 
Reeds promises some luxurious examples from the successful 
young men of Paris. Besides Palmeiro (the friend of 
Picasso), Mr. Wade will be shewing Molné (a close associate 
of Clavé), Bauchesne (a painter of matiere), and Ruolle (not 
seen in Britain before, a luxe version of Grau-Sala but with 
the added value of purposeful texture). Ten splendid 
Venards have also been bought for the United Kingdom 
by Mr. Wade—these will be the subject of a special article 
in a future issue of APOLLO. 

Finally—the most special Christmas Card. Eric Estorick 
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is opening a new Gallery: The Sevenarts (49 South Molton 
Street) which will be exhibiting lithographs by Picasso, 
Braque, Chagall, Morandi and modern Russians until the 
end of the year. The Sevenarts Gallery will then hold 
regular exhibitions of graphic work by modern artists. 





AMERICAN FOLK ART AT SOUTH LONDON ART GALLERY 

The American folk art of which the peak years were 
probably those between the Revolutionary and the Civil 
Wars, 1783-1865, has revealed a great deal in an unassuming 
and detailed way, about the life at the time. The folk artist 
may have done no more in his own eyes than to paint pains- 
taking ‘likenesses’, yet today to us, he has become a 
chronicler, a creator of real events presented in a most charm- 
ing way. The minutely detailed portraits, landscapes with 
figures, and fruit arrangements seem spontaneous and com- 
pletely direct, the wooden carvings painted and varnished, 
and the sign boards, fulfilled a primarily useful function, yet 
there is every evidence that a Bootmaker’s signboard, for 
instance, was painted with as great a concern and concentra- 
tion as a family portrait. If one looked at these paintings 
and carvings through the eyes of an academician one’s re- 
action might be a little patronising, in terms, however, of 
what one seeks and finds in contemporary art, the exhibition 
is a great revelation. 

The selection of paintings on view is from the Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collection, which was begun 
in the 1930s by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and which 
is permanently displayed in Williamsburg, Virginia. JR. 


JOSEPH DOMJAN: Shepherds (woodcut on glazed silk paper) 
approximately one tenth actual size. Chiltern Galleries. 

















St. Dmitri at Vladimir, oil on canvas, 30 x 40 in. 


HELEN LAMBERT : 


Church of the Georgian Virgin, oil on canvas, 38 x 29 in. 


Grosvenor Gallery. 


MOSCOW AND THE DACHA COUNTRY— 


PAINTINGS LIKE BIRTHDAY CAKES 


RS. HELEN LAMBERT spent two-and-a-half years in 
Moscow. If she did not lose the sobriquet of stranger she 
at least absorbed the spirit of her unfamiliar background to 
such an extent that the abstract painting she had been doing 
in Germany and the aesthetic impulses she had left behind 
in Japan were lost in a new found enthusiasm for figurative 
interpretation, The thick paint (it almost boils at times) 
cannot cloak the image beneath, and she readily admits that 
Russia whilst not accepting her sucked her in. 


Disappointed at first that she could not make contact 
with Soviet painters, she ultimately turned the full vigour 
of her talents to nature and the inanimate. Dark figures 
flitting about the churches, the pallbearers of Pasternak, are 
figures—never people. Instead, the humanities have their 
opportunity only when she sits rapt before the hieratic ikons 
or the almost fossilised “Old Believers” (as in “The Last 
of the Splendid”). They, the churches themselves and the 
unspoilt dacha country, the forests, are the unchanged Russia 
from before the Revolution, before the Czars, before the 
Princes. The barrier she felt raised between her and the 
people has become a source of communication—not with a 
facet of Russia’s existence, but with the whole teeming his- 
tory of the sprawling land giant. 


The experience has been profound. Helen Lambert has, 
in a way, shown how a bridge could be built between the 
dreary officially-sponsored social realism of the USSR and 
the free expression of the West. If ever the long-promised 
degel takes place, it is work such as hers which will supply 
the necessory link for eyes schooled to realist tractors. 


Her paintings at the Grosvenor Gallery are all of Moscow 
and its environs. Their emotional impact has taken the 
traditional course of expressionism, but of a peculiarly per- 
sonal kind. This exhibition is one of paradoxical contrast. 
Russian withdrawal from Western culture makes pictorial 
reference dramatic, and the pictures are certainly passionate; 
yet the swirling pigment from a fairytale spectrum covers in 
twist after twist the central melancholy, wrapping it in a 
coating of sparkling sugar. Churches like the Georgian 


By P. M. T. SHELDON-WILLIAMS 


Virgin become rich confections of red and crimson topped 
with patisserie frosting, and the funeral of “The Old Believers” 
is transformed into a festive painting with the vermilion 
posies for the dead burning like live coals in lavender snow. 

Even the great Church of Saint Dmitri at Vladimir (one 
of the first to be built in Northern Russia), looming austerely 
in the background of one of the larger canvases, is caught in 
an aura of grey, green bice and pink, faced with a wraithlike 
curtain of white that sweeps across one side of the painting 
like a gossamer sash. 

For some, such luxury may seem a false image of the 
USSR ; they should rid themselves of preconceived ideas. 
Helen Lambert has worked slowly and seriously to create 
this version of the Moscow scene, What she has produced 
is a personal creation, part of her own progress as a painter, 
but none the less accurate for that. 

As well as the churches and banlieus of Moscow, the Ikons 
themselves have had their share in the direction of her work. 
(She is a staunch admirer of Rublev—cf. APOLLO, September, 
1961.) It is their pathos as central factors of peasant life 
rather than the Byzantine discipline that has left its mark 
behind the free flowing creamy paint. 

Helen Lambert’s method has been to start with intentional 
and authentic detail and then to allow her head and the 
dripping paint freer and freer play until original motifs are 
almost swamped in final achievement. Like many painters, 
she makes a clear distinction between drawings which are 
studies for paintings and those which are drawings in their 
own right. The latter, produced perhaps during a concert 
or when she has gone out to the woods in the snowy land- 
scape, are a development of the emotional reaction without 
the crutch of recognisable inspiration. 

Mrs. Lambert is married to a New York Herald Tribune’s 
representative, a happy circumstance that has allowed her to 
travel and stay in widely divers lands. Currently based in 
London (for the next five years?), she will be painting our 
capital in the months ahead, but it is hard to imagine that 
any city or any country will have the same intense and gal- 
vanising effect upon her work as have Moscow and Russia. 
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MODERN ART IN 
LONDON 


KIT BARKER AT WADDINGTON GALLERIES 

Had Cornwall presented a single face in the great number 
of paintings by a great number of artists who have sought its 
inspiration, one could consider it to be a familiar subject. 
Yet, this county has as many faces as the eyes that look 
at it, and Kit Barker’s contribution to the tota! vision of 
Cornwall through the eyes of painters, is yet another element 
of proof that Cornwall was, is, and is likely to remain an 
essentially unknown quantity. In this exhibition, Kit Barker 
has not tried to convey any particular aspect of the Cornish 
landscape, but a number of moods that he found meanirgful 
and appealing. In his best works, the landscape has fluid, 
almost elastic, contours, which suggest the areas of the coast, 
rather than define them explicitly. In these paintings (and 
in North Coast and Distant Sea, and Cornish Coast in par- 
ticular), the forms of landscape become like plasticine in the 
hands of the artist who remolds them to satisfy some inner 
need that approximates to the vision that has provided the 
original inspiration. Barker succeeds best where simpzicity, 
spontaneity, and apparent freedom are most evident. In the 
works which seem to be deliberately based on a more r'gid 
structure, as for instance the Still lifes on a table, one searche3 
in vain for a glimpse of the inspired vision of the a'’most 
liquid poo's and hills divided with streaks of white. Although 
many of the paintings in the exhibition convey very little, 
the best works show that the artist can grasp the essentials 
of a landscape and transform them into a revealing personal 
image. 


By JASIA REICHARDT 


CALDER’S GOUACHES AT LINCOLN GALLERY 

As an artist Calder fulfils the requirements which in the 
XVIIIth century contributed to what was then considered 
a ‘complete man’. Above all, Calder has a sense of values— 
through his work he conveys his understanding of the mean- 
ing of nonsense and idiocy, equilibrium and movement, 
humour and sadness, harmony and grandeur. When Calder’s 
name is mentioned what springs to mind is the image of the 
artist as a sculptor and a maker of mobiles, and is is only 
secondly that one considers him in the light of the books he 
illustrated, the paintings, the circus he created in 1925, the 
jewellery, and the scores of animated wood and wire toys. 
Yet, his sculptures are extraordinarily close to the almost 








CALDER : Gouache on paper, 1961, 
294 x 414 in. Linco'n Gallery. 
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LAWRENCE CALCAGNO : Morning Landscape V, 1961, 
oil on canvas, 68 x 60 in. McRoberts & Tunnard Gallery. 


human characteristics of his toys. They changed outwardly, 
but the movement of a galloping wire horse, or a waddling 
duck became translated into abstract terms in the mobiles 
and the bright and vital gouaches on view in the exhibition. 
What Léger said about Calder’s work when referring to his 
exhibition in 1931 in Paris: “he is serious without seeming 
to be”, applies equally well to his current show. The 
gouaches convey a combination of high spirits, complete 
directness and deceptive innocence—somehow these works 
relate to a dance which lacks neither virtuosity nor formality, 
but above all is the result of a strange and emphatic elation. 


LAWRENCE CALCAGNO AT McROBERTS & TUNNARD 
GALLERY 


In the paintings of Calcagno one is immediately aware of 
the presence of landscape forms. Yet, to say that the land- 
scape in the painting is a personal interpretation of some 
landscapes in reality would be erroneous, for its structure 
simply acts as a framework within which the artist builds 
a fantasy. A fantasy that is neither contrived nor elaborated, 
but one that like a dream comes inevitably and uncontrol- 
ably, at times least wanted or most desired, to assert its own 
presence, Calcagno does not analyse those dreams, thoughts, 
ideas, which come to him when he is creating a painting— 
they are accepted, or rejected, altered or transformed, but 
not questioned. Thus there is always something impenetrable 
in Calcagno’s work, something that is not revealed. In his 
oils, gouaches and collages minor key predominates. Sad- 
ness is remote from these paintings, but melancholy is very 
much a part of the delicate, distilled forms which occupy 
these canvases. Had one read Calcagno’s statement before 
seeing the paintings, in which he states: “Art, like life, must 
manifest a vigorous spirit of change along with a spirit of 
conversation, or it becomes a hollow reiteration and suc- 
ceeds only in attempting to repeat the successes of the past. 
More important is the exploration of possibilities in the life 
and art of our times. For an artist it is essential to be 
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dissatisfied. This is not greed, though it may be appetite”— 
one might never expect the artist to convey his message in 
visual undertones, with such a great reserve and understate- 
ment. Nevertheless, on seeing the show, one soon realises 
that the most important quality of these works is that 
Calcagno says a great deal very quietly, and that he really 
has something to say. 


NEW NEW YORK SCENE AT NEW LONDON GALLERY 

“The people”—said Theodoros Stamos—“who helped 
shape the non-representational school of New York are con- 
stantly reshaping themselves.” The New York scene 1961 
will differ considerably from New York scene 1958, although 
individual artists like Kimber Smith, Morris Louis and 
Kenneth Noland may have made little or no stylistic change 
in their work. Despite what has been said during the past 
two or three years regarding new trends, new fashions and 
a renewed interest in the figure in America, on the evidence 
of this exhibition there has been no radical subject-matter 
change on the part of the eleven artists whose work ranges 
between a rather narrow personal angle (Bontecou, Ossorio), 
and at the other extreme deals with universal and rather 
more ambiguous problems (Kelly, Parker). Among the 
artists: Alfred Leslie, Lee Krasner, Alfonso Ossorio, Kimber 
Smith, Ellsworth Kelly, Al Held, Lee Bontecou, Helen 
Frankenthaler, Morris Louis, Kenneth Noland and Raymond 
Parker, the last four contribute the best and the most signi- 
ficant works. All their paintings have an imperative quality, 
which stems neither from the painters’ theoretical considera- 
tions, nor any organised plan of action, but from the fact that 
all four treat the creation of paintings as a strange illogical 
activity, which contains the essence of one’s existence but has 
little to do generally with day to day life. This realisation 
in itself does not make great art, nevertheless it is found in 
the approach of the majority of serious artists. It follows, 
therefore, that when Raymond Parker said: “There is in 
fact no possibility of making a meaningless form in paint”, 
the level on which this ‘form in paint’ must be read is that 
of feeling and perception rather than that of analysis and 
knowledge. 


ANN COLE PHILLIPS AT MOLTON GALLERY 

In every realm there are the possibilities of a number of 
interpretations. An experience is rarely an affair with a 
single facet. Although many artists throughout the ages 
have concerned themselves with a particular aspect of an 





ANN COLE PHILLIPS : Two forces, 1961, 
oil on canvas, 373 x 49 in. Molton Gallery. 
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KENNETH NOLAND : Breath, 1959, 
oil on canvas, 66 x 66 in. New London Gallery. 


event by expanding it beyond its natural limits, Ann Cole 
Phillips, cannot dissociate a part from the whole. She 
solves the problem of presenting the multiple aspects of a 
theme, an idea, or an emotion, by painting in series. It 
would appear from the above that Ann Cole Phillips’ progress 
is based on a logical evolution, that her themes are assessed 
and deliberately divided and sub-divided so that all possi- 
bilities may be accounted for. This is not so. Her in- 
terpretations are primarily intuitive and emotional. She does 
not decide in advance, for instance, that her series Two 
Forces will include a certain number of paintings ; but as 
each one, or two canvases are completed, a decision is reached 
whether the subject has been sufficiently explored or not. 
If one were to try to describe what sort of a painter Ann 
Cole Phillips is, one would have to give up very soon, be- 
cause beyond saying that she is a romantic and that she 
approaches every theme, or subject, with great wonderment, 
she does not belong to any of the categories of artists—either 
American or European—which have been neatly filed and 
labelled. The fact that she looks upon experiences with 
wonderment has had a great deal to do with the freshness 
of her approach and constantly renewing interest. Ann Cole 
Phillips is at the other extreme to cynicism, but she is neither 
naive nor is her work devoid of wit, On the blank white 
canvas she paints, and draws with paint, in clear luminous 
colours in an animated sequence. The feeling of spontaneity 
which characterises the greater part of her work is one of 
the many indications that her paintings are in themselves 
events and experiences, which, in their turn have multiple 
facets. 


JOHN LEVEE AT GIMPEL FILS 

John Levee is an American living in Paris. In his retro- 
spective exhibition which includes paintings from 1954 till 
now, there are several consistent qualities which indicate 
that the artst’s development during these years has been 
based on the exploration of a series of abstract images 
through a particular technical means, Generally speaking 
Levee’s works are action paintings. But, the ‘action’ in this 
case differs from what one has come io recognise by this 
term, because the artist here has applied a loose technique 
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to an almost solid medium—Levee’s action painting is done 
in impasto. The accent of colour is synonymous with an 
accent on texture, and while both the colour and the texture, 
in the latest paintings, dissolve towards the outer edges of the 
canvas, the viewer is presented with a vibrant self contained 
image. If one were given a detailed description of these 
paintings, one’s reaction would be to assume that they can- 
not create a coherent imagery. Nevertheless, against all 
logical evidence these paintings work—not always, not con- 
sistently, but in many cases one is almost surprised at their 
compelling impact. 


ANDRE BICAT AT LEICESTER GALLERIES 

At first sight André Bicat’s exhibition may appear to con- 
tain the work of at least three artists. The varied character 
of the works on view is not a detrimental reflection on Bicat’s 
sense of purpose, but it is the result of his ability to utilise a 
number of media and to explore a number of visual possibili- 
ties. For Bicat the use of different techniques and materials 
is no different than the use of different languages to express 
a certain range of sentiments. There is, however, an im- 
portant connecting link between his works in tempera, lead 
casts, paper collages, paintings in oil, and metal reliefs— 
his abstracted imagery contains biological elements. Some- 
how the artist has not produced a single work that is actually 
completely synthetic and without a reference to nature. 

Bicat has a sense of the theatrical. Many of these small 
works have an ambiguous grandeur, an aura of romanticism 
which does not seem compatible with their modest scale. 
The artist is an explorer of a very private and intimate 
world, which communicates something coherent and positive 
in his best works, and remains rather obscure and meaningless 
in others. Among his best works are two small brass and 
copper reliefs mounted on a panel of burnt wood. The 
technique of creating these is rather more complex than one 
would think. After the sheet metal forms are fixed on to 
the wooden panel and given a patina like a bronze, a thick 
coat of hot beeswax and resin is applied to the panel. This 


is burnt into the wood with a blow-torch, and finally sprayed 
with a cellulose varnish. 





ANDRE BICAT : Flight, 1961, metal relief, 103 x 12 in. 
Leicester Galleries 


FRANK | 
AVRAY 
WILSON : 
Energy, 
1961, 

oil on 
canvas. 
Redfern 
Gallery. 





FRANK AVRAY WILSON AND PETER FARMER 
AT REDFERN GALLERY 


The paintings of Frank Avray Wilson reveal a dilemma— 
the dilemma of passion and articulation. Whether he tackles 
a small canvas or a huge one Avray Wilson approaches it 
without a preconceived notion but with a full heart that must 
be emptied within the given dimensions, and bursting energy. 
Because of the emotional tension that accompanies each at- 
tack on the board or canvas, much energy can be wasted 
because there do not seem to be real channels to absorb the 
artist’s offering. Whatever message Avray Wilson wishes 
to convey it suffers for the lack of discipline and articulation. 
His exhibition contains a considerable variety of shapes and 
sizes, and the artist seems to have explored a number of 
formats without actually saying a great deal. It is clear 
that Avray Wilson has something to offer, something to 
contribute—but the message is not yet distilled. 

Peter Farmer, whose exhibition consists exclusively of 
drawn and painted heads, has been a student of theatre 
design, and has also illustrated books. The heads, the cos- 
tume designs, and the illustrations have a spontaneous, 
sketchy, quality which suggests an idea without impressing 
it on the viewer. Much of his work has the quality of brash 
elegance, but despite the slightly superficial aura of off- 
handedness and facility, Farmer uses black well, and if the 
image were to be taken out of some of his best works a 
composition would still remain. 


F.N, SOUZA AT GALLERY ONE 
Had one seen either Souza’s landscapes, his heads, or his 
nudes, without seeing the complete range of his work, one 
would be inclined to give him a label. Souza’s exceptional 
quality lies in the fact that he expresses any given mood, 
emotion, theme, with such conviction, with such complete 
concentration, that it is difficult to believe that he is able 
to endow a number of very different themes with equal 
passion and equally meaningful result. Whereas at one ex- 
treme a number of his heads have a sacrificial, ritualistic 
quality which arrests one’s attention at first sight, his Two 
saints in a landscape has an extraordinary quietude about it, 
(continued on page 162) 
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NICHOLAS HILLIARD. By ERNA 
AUERBACH. 7 col. pl. + 252 figs. + 
369 pp. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
£6 6s. 


A generation ago it would have seemed 
incredible that anyone would ever attempt 
to write a full length biography of any 
English artist of the late Tudor and early 
Stuart period. Within the last few years 
a number of writers have been throwing 
new light upon Nicholas Hilliard and 
Miss Auerbach whose Tudor Artists has 
already proved her a good digger in 
archives, has made a most valiant attempt 
to make a complete picture out of the 
jigsaw. It would be too much to say 
that she has succeeded for there are still 
too many pieces missing. Thus at the 
very beginning we are faced by the un- 
answered question how did Nicholas dis- 
cover his vocation? He was the son of 
Richard Hilliard, goldsmith, of Exeter. 
In 1562 at the age of 15 he was appren- 
ticed to Robert Brandon, goldsmith, of 
London. This was in itself a sensible 
thing for an ambitious youth conscious 
of the limited prospects offered by his 
native town. The strange thing is that 
there are three miniatures, two self por- 
traits and one of Protector Somerset, 
dated 1560. How did the boy get it into 
his head that there was a future in 
miniature portrait painting? Holbein had 
perfected the art but what was known 
about him at Exeter? Who was the 
illuminator of documents who is here 
presumed to have taught him the elements 
of his art and were such persons to be 
found in Exeter? The apprenticeship 
with Brandon was a sound idea as it gave 
Nicholas the sort of training which could 
not be got in the provinces. Though 
his father, Richard, was a goldsmith in 
a fairly large way as things went in the 
provinces (he was probably always out- 
classed by his fellow-citizen John Jones), 
his main goldsmithing activity would 
have been making spoons, only oc- 
casionally would he have got the chance 
of making a piece of plate. The Colaton 


Raleigh cup proves that he was com- 
petent but it most unlikely that he ever 


attempted an expensive jewel. The con- 
victions for dishonest workmanship re- 
sulting from the provincial tours of the 
wardens of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
prove that the country goldsmith’s con- 
ception of jewellery hardly extended 
beyond wedding rings. If Nicholas 
wanted to learn jewellery it was essential 
that he should be apprenticed to a first 
class London jeweller. 

The most important point made by 
Miss Auerbach’s_ researches is_ that 
Nicholas was a goldsmith in fact as well 
as in name. About this there had always 
been doubts as many of the most pro- 
minent court goldsmiths at this time were 
middlemen who passed on their orders to 
craftsmen who could not afford to wait 
long for payment. Nicholas in fact did 
enter the ranks of the capitalist gold- 
smiths but was so unsuccessful that his 
father-in-law and former master Brandon 
made the wardens of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company trustees for the funds left to 
his daughter Alice. Miss Auerbach’s main 
source for this side of Nicholas’s career 
is the minute books of the court of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. These had pre- 
viously been used by W. S. Prideaux for 
his two volume Memorials of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, 1896-7, and too many 
writers have assumed that he extracted all 
that was of interest in them, Though 
Prideaux never failed to reproduce pic- 
turesque accounts of feasting and pagean- 
try, he left lots of interesting material for 
later scholars. Nicholas, having com- 
pleted his apprenticeship, became a free- 
man on 29th July, 1569, and soon after- 
wards is found taking on apprentices. 
His brother John joined him in the 
business. For the rest of his life he flits 
in and out of the records, appearing 
sometimes in a favourable and at other 
times an unfavourable light. Actually 
the clearest allusion to Hilliard’s activities 
in jewelling does not come from the 
Company’s records but from a letter from 
the English ambassador in Paris in 1578, 
giving the artist’s apologies to the Earl 
of Hertford for failing to complete a jewel 
because of illness. When it comes to 
attributing extant pieces to Hilliard, the 
Armada Jewel is by far the most con- 
vincing candidate, with the Drake Jewel 
second. The least plausible attribution is 





perhaps that of the PEACE WITH 
SPAIN medal with the head of James I. 
It is difficult to understand why this 
should be described as beautiful. 


Nicholas’s activities as an oil-painter 
have also been subject to dispute. Un- 
fortunately the only documentary evidence 
to this side of his career relates to a 
picture of Queen Elizabeth I for Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, This presumably perished 
in the Great Fire. Deprived of this 
touchstone, some seven oil portraits of 
the Queen are attributed to Hilliard with 
varying degrees of probability. 

If attention has been focused here 
mainly on Hilliard’s less familiar activities, 
it is because his miniatures have been 
wdely discussed by other writers in recent 
years and Miss Auerbach has relied 
mainly on their attributions. She has 
raised a noble monument to the first 
English painter to win a reputation on 
the Continent but it is no disparagement 
to her work to say that it is clear that 
there is still much more to be done. 


CHARLES OMAN. 


THE ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF 
THE GUILDS OF LONDON. By 
JOHN BROMLEY. Illus. by Heather 
Child. Fredk. Warne, £4 4s. 


This is one of the most valuable works 
on heraldry which has appeared for some 
time, for whilst it may not be the first 
book to deal with all the City Companies, 
it is certainly the first one to make such a 
competent examination of the actual 
Grants. Many of these, too, have been 
reproduced to elucidate the text. Of the 
illustrations in colour it is difficult to 
speak too highly: we are not, of course, 
ignorant of the exquisite nature of Miss 
Child’s work for we saw it displayed at 
the Leamington Spa Heraldry Exhibition 
of 1960. Beauty of colour and extreme 
accuracy of detail are its most noteworthy 
features. 


The layman may be startled to learn 
that the number of the Guilds or Com- 
panies totals over 80 in all ; nor has their 
creation finished, for Mr. Bromley re- 
minds us of such a new-comer as ‘The 
Guild of Air Pilots and Navigators’. 
Many old crafts are represented—the 
names of some of the charges being quite 
unknown to our generation. Who, indeed, 
can say what is intended by such words 
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A superb volume illustrated by Feliks Topolski, whose 
selective eye and penetrating observation have captured 
both the common scenes and brilliant ceremonies cf the 
legal year, Text by Francis Cowper, legal archivist of 


15 illustrations in colour 
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GOLDEN DECADE 


The Story of Impressionism 


LAWRENCE AND ELIZABETH HANSON'S 
brilliant, scintillating survey of the origins of 
impressionist painting. The authors record their 
many pilgrimages in the cause of research into the 
lives of the artists and present an intimate picture of 
the early struggles and ambitions of the individual 
artists, the synthesis of their aims, and detailed 
accounts of their first public Exhibitions. 
particular reference to Berthe Morisot with an 
original study of her letters. 


Illustrated. 30s. 
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as ‘Royne, Harbick, Float, Strike, Brodele 
or Gad’? Yet all these phrases were once 
common enough, Each of the Twelve 
Great Companies has a full-page plate 
in colour, whilst the others share a page. 
The former are known to many by 
Hollar’s engraving of 1667 which was 
reproduced not long ago in Sir Ernest 
Pooley’s book on “The Guilds of the 
City of London’. 


It is quite clear that all animals are not 
equally suited to act as supporters and 
the Camel (of the Merchant Taylors) or 
the Elephant (of the Cutlers) look clumsy 
beyond belief, whilst others, such as the 
Lion, Lynx, Griffin and Unicorn, bear 
up the shield with elegance and distinc- 
tion. Of the human charges our common 


parent Adam appears in the arms of the_ 


Gardeners Company, where he digs ‘by 
the sweat of his brow’ whilst he again 
keeps company with Eve (and the fatal 
tree) in the shield of the Fruiterers: they 
both reappear, though as supporters this 
time, in the case of the Needlemakers, 
the motto explaining that ‘they sewed 
fig-leaves together and made themselves 
aprons’, though it seems more than 
doubtful that they used the type of needle 
recognised by this famous Company! 
Flowers, fruit, spices and trees, often 
appear, but it is surprising to find the 
legend of the Unicorn suggested in the 
Arms and Crest of the Wax Chandlers. 


There is not much occasion for 
criticism in such an excellent book, but 
we do venture to query the blazon of one 
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coat—which appears in different guises, 
at least three times. Its blazon com- 
mences ‘A field of six pieces’, but most 
authorities usually blazon this as (leaving 
the colours blank) ‘Per fess... and... 
a pale counterchanged’. A bibliography 
should certainly have been included, if 
only to arrange systematically the 
numerous books mentioned in the many 
footnotes ; indeed in such a book of re- 
ference as this it is almost the first thing 
for which the student looks. However, the 
Glossary and the translation of all the 
Mottoes do in some measure atone for 
its omission. 


Most readers will find this book de- 
lightful, but to the heraldic student it is 
an absolute must! 

E. T. Kirsy. 


3,000 YEARS OF DECEPTION in Art 
and Antiques. By FRANK ARNAU. 
Jonathan Cape. 35s. 


THE title of this work in the original Ger- 
man is Kunst der Falscher der Kunst and 
its retitling may give an impression of 
sensationalism which does less than justice 
to the scholarly nature of the work. J. 
Maxwell Brownjohn, the translator, has 
certainly made of it a most readable book 
for the main part, and the subject is so 
amazing, with all its overtones of human 
greed and gullibility, that it could hardly 
help being exciting, especially in Part 
Four which is devoted to case histories: 
Dossena, the Italian sculptor who could 





EDWARD H. PINTO | 


imitate almost any time and style; the 
case of Otto Wacker and the Van Gogh 
forgeries; Van Megeeren, of course ; 
Malskat, the creator of ecclesiastical 
murals: all are dealt with at length; a 
host of lesser cases are covered, It all 
makes fascinating reading, and such sub- 
titles as “Thirty Van Goghs in Search of 
a Painter” indicates that at least the trans- 
lator has done his part to making it 
popular. 


It may well be, however, that the earlier 
part of the volume is the most valuable, 
as certainly it is the most scholarly. Here 
after a brief section “The Lure of Forgery” 
is a detailed examination of the Forger’s 
Methods, divided into studies on paint- 
ings, sculptures, printed works, objets 
d’art, ceramics, textiles, and furniture ; 
and then a portion on The Limits of the 
Forger’s Art. All this examines precisely 
the techniques used by creative artists 
from earliest times, the means adopted to 
imitate these, those used to detect forgery 
by modern scientific methods. This is 
packed with scholarly knowledge. It leads 
one to the conclusion that the forger’s lot 
is not a happy one, even though his re- 
wards are pretty good if he is not dis- 
covered. The author widens this theme 
by exploring the vast borderland where 
the greatest artists accented the work of 
their own assistants or added a little to it. 
This section of the book in particular 
makes it valuable to almost anvone deeply 
involved in the fine and applied arts. 


Horace SHIPP. 
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CEZANNE 
Fifty large colour reproductions of Cézanne’s finest 
paintings. Introduction by Fritz Novotny. 12x 9”. 27s 6d 


BOTTICELLI 
Fifty large colour reproductions, allegories, portraits, 
frescoes. Introduction by Lionello Venturi. 12 x 9”, 27s 6d 


ART TREASURES FOR AMERICA 

An anthology of paintings and sculptures in the Samuel 

H. Kress Collection. Text by Professor Char'es Seymour 

Jr. 100 colour plates and 87 in monochrome. 12 x 9”. 
60s 

UTAMARO 

A monograph by J. Hillier on the great eighteenth 

century Japanese artist. 127 illustrations, 12 x 9”. 60s 


EGYPT 
By K. Lange and M. Hirmer. Architecture, sculpture, 
painting in 3,000 years. 260 plates, 12x 9”. New edi.ion. 


70s 
ART OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
A fully ilustrited basic introduction to Byzantine art 
by John Beckwith. 200 illustrations. 10 x 7”. 32s 6d 


BRUEGEL DRAWINGS 

By Ludwig Miinz. A complete edition, many drawings 
in their original size, 154 plates, catalogue raisonné. 
12x 9". 63s 


PHAIDON ART CALENDAR 1962 
Thirteen fine art reproducticns in full colour, Easily 
detached for framing. Complete with postal carton. 9s 8d 
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Register of London Picture Dealers 


Specialities 








APPLEBY BROTHERS 
10 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W.1. 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.| 


DRIAN GALLERIES 


5 & 7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 


DUITS LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 | WHitehall 7440 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.. 


FORES LTD. 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


GIMPEL FILS 
50 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W.| Mayfair 3720 


CABLES GIMPELFILS LONDON 


GRABOWSKI GALLERY 
84 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 


15 DAVIES ST., W.1. Mayfair 2782; Hyde Park 3314 
CABLES SEVENARTZ LONDON 


HALLSBOROUGH GALLERY 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W. | 


HANOVER GALLERY 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.| 


KAPLAN GALLERY 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1. 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1.  TRAfalgar 1641-2 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 
PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 


LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


LEGER GALLERIES 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.| 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.| 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
9A NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


J. S. MAAS & CO. LTD. 
I5A CLIFFORD ST., NEW BOND ST., W.1. REG 2302 


MAYfair 5319 


WHI 8665 


MAYfair 3952 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 


Modern Masters 


Finest examples of XVIIth Century 
Dutch Masters 


Paintings and Water-colours of the X!Xth and XXth centuries 
Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


Old Masters 


Old and Modern 
Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculpture 


Exhibitions of Paintings and Water-colours 
by Contemporary Artists 


XXth Century Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
for Collectors and Museums 


Finest examples of Old Masters 
also XIX—XX Century French Paintings 


Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
of the XXth Century 


XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
and Sentiment 


19th and 20th Century Paintings, Sculpture and 
Contemporary Art 


Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
and Drawings 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


English Paintings of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries 


Paintings, Sculptures and Drawings 
by XIXth and XXth Century Artists 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


Old and Modern Paintings, Water-colours and Drawings 
of XVIIth to XXth Centuries. 


(Continued on page 1/63) 
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a remarkable and surprising tenderness. Souza is an idealist 
and a cynic, and although it is the latter quality that is dis- 
cernible more readily, there is an aspect of his paintings 
which aims at perfection with a belief that it is attainable. 

A painter’s freedom lies in the realisation of his boundaries. 
Souza’s freedom exists within looser, less well defined limits 
than that of the majority of painters who use such a well 
defined vision and such a consistent style. Souza wrote: “I 
started using more than two eyes, numerous eyes and fingers 
on my paintings and drawings of human figures when I 
realised what it meant to have the superfluous and so not 
need the necessary. Why should I be sparse and parsi- 
monious when not only this world, but worlds in space are 
open to me? I have everything to use at my disposal. I 
leave discretion, understatement, discrimination to the finicky 
and the lunatic fringe. In any case, I have never counted 
the number of teeth I’ve drawn in grinning mouths. So 
what of a few extra eyes, fingers, etc....? ” Souza can 
say what he likes, but the fact remains that the few extra 
eyes, teeth, fingers, etc., have a considerable significance in 
his work. 

On view in the lower gallery last month were some ex- 
tremely graceful and delicate bowls, plates and bottles in 
ceramic pottery by Estella Campavias. 


FRANCES GRAY AND JOHN RATCLIFFE AT DRIAN GALLERIES 


Both Ratcliffe and Gray seem to paint according to a well 
defined formula, from which they rarely depart. Frances 
Gray, an American showing for the first time in London, 
stresses a sense of ritual in both her pastel drawings and her 
bronzes. Her drawings convey a strong feeling of movement, 
and her bird-come-figure shapes twist and turn with a per- 
sistent rhythm. Her bronzes, through their scale and their 
organic quality are sometimes close to those of Gudrun 
Kruger, but the vision of Frances Gray is rather more per- 


sonal, orientated slightly towards the oriental and to me a 
little meaningless. 

Ratcliffe shows works which are based on a number of well 
defined forms arranged against a freer background of blues 
or yellows, which range from bright at the centre to darker 
and more subdued tones towards the edges of the painting. 
It seems that Ratcliffe has tried to create a series of paintings 
on the theme of positive and negative values which incor- 
porate magnet-like elements that either repel or attract. 


ANTHONY WHISHAW AT ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 

Not one of Anthony Whishaw’s paintings can be said to be 
unrelated to a direct visual experience. Whishaw paints 
figures, landscapes, trees, animals, yet he has made an extra- 
ordinary change in the imagery that acts as his inspiration— 
—he has interwoven it in some inextricable way with the 
background. This may sound like a simple technical exer- 
cise, but Whishaw has in fact performed a very complex 
transformation by relating the object he is depicting to a flat 
two dimensional surface. He has treated his image like a 
musical theme, like a melody that can be orchestrated, that 
can fade out and be taken up again. The ambiguity which 
exists between the actual image and the background has a 
musical quality in the way it is systematically developed 
throughout the painting. Whishaw seeks to intensify 
through simplification and analysis, and although his paint- 
ings like the Three sleeping figures and the Two fresian 
cows, give the superficial impression of being extremely com- 
plex—this effect is only due to the fact that the artist’s 
visual experiences have been translated into different 
dimensions. The only thing one can ask about these uncom- 
promising works is whether the dramatic quality with which 
the artist endows them is really communicated to the viewer. 
The answer is that in the very best works, it is, particularly 
where the artist has been extremely moved by the object 
of his inspiration. 





SALE ROOM PRICES 


OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


The most sensational price during recent months was the 
£140,000 given at Sotheby’s for the Goya portrait of the Duke 
of Wellington, sold by the Duke of Leeds. This was offered 
to the National Gallery at the same price by the purchaser, 
but after being on exhibition for a short time at Trafalgar 
Square it was announced that it had been stolen. At the time 
of writing it remains untraced in spite of claims by publicity- 
happy groups and individuals that they were prepared to 
return it on agreed terms, It seems amazing that a thief 
should take a painting on which the full blast of XXth century 
journalism had been directed so recently. Possibly, however, 
the criminal was unaware that there are pictures of greater 
value (artistic as well as commercial) housed in the same 
Gallery. No doubt they were less accessible, but it seems to 
be becoming an insane world in which we must think of pro- 
tecting art treasures with all the resources of science and per- 
haps even firearms. It is to be hoped that the Art-snatch will 
not occupy the headlines as frequently as the Wage-snatch. 


CHRISTIE’S. A group of poppies, thistles and columbine 
at the foot of an oak-tree, a jay perched on a twig, and the 
classical facade of a house in the background, signed by Rachel 
Ruysch, 35 by 253 ins., 1,900 gns.—a family group at table, a 
maidservant in a kitchen in the background, by Carlo Ceresa, 
41 by 57 ins., 2,600 gns.—portrait of the Comtesse de 
Neubourg and her daughter, 58 by 44 ins., dated 1749 and 
signed by Jean Marc Nattier, 2,000 gns.—Saint Irene tending 
the wounded Saint Sebastian, in the background a woman 
holding aloft a shaded light, 494 by 66 ins., by “The Candle- 
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light Master’, 3,400 gns.—peasants on a river bank unloading 
wagons by moored craft, with houses, a windmill and a town 
in the background, 174 by 284 ins., by Jan Brueghel, 2,400 
gns.—portrait of a man wearing a fur-lined robe with a white 
collar, seated by a table and resting his left hand on the arm of 
a chair, 50 by 43 ins., by Domenico Feti, 3,500 gns.—Our 
Saviour, a head and shoulders study, wearing a red dress with 
blue drapery, 294 by 19 ins., by El Greco, 1,800 gns.—the 
gardens of a mansion with a cavalier and lady conversing on 
a terrace, with cockatoos, a greyhound, a peahen, a parakeet on 
a perch, and a cello leaning on a chair, 122 by 87 ins., by Jan 
Weenix, 2,000 gns.—red and green macaws, parrots, and 
other birds perched in a plum tree, 49 by 38 ins., by Frans 
Snyders, 2,600 gns.—two pairs of paintings depicting. a naval 
battle and the trail of the pirates, and an archery contest and 
an official reception, each 294 by 44 ins., by an artist of the 
Chinese School about 1820, 1,350 gns.—the Annunciation, 
with the Madonna kneeling at the foot of a red-covered bed 
and the Angel standing to the right, 184 by 13 ins., by an 
artist of the Antwerp School about 1520, 1,600 gns.—a palace 
garden, with figures, sculpture and a fountain, 114 by 9 ins., 
by H. Robert, 1,200 gns.—Lord Chesterfield’s filly ‘Industry’ 
winner of the Oaks in 1838, with William Scott up, and her 
pacemaker, the filly ‘Caroline Elvira’ with J. Holmes up, 27 by 
354 ins., by John Frederick Herring, Senr., 2,200 gns.—por- 
trait of Irene Spilimbergo, bust length and wearing a plum 
coloured dress with gold embroidery and a high white em- 
broidered collar, 224 by 184 ins., by Titian, 1,600 gns.— 
portrait of Pieter de Graeff (1638-1707), nephew of Andries 
de Graeff, Lord of Zind Polsbroek, Director of the Dutch 
East India Company, 13 by 11 ins., by Gerard Terborch, 
1,100 gns.—a man on a bay horse, seen riding in a landscape 
with two dogs and with a mansion in the distance, 28 by 
394 ins., by Ben Marshall, 2,400 gns.—a river scene with 
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JOHN MANNING 
71 NEW BOND STREET, W.| MAYfair 4629 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. 
39 OLD BOND STREET, W.! HYDe Park 6195-6 


CABLES BONDARTO 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY 
142 NEW BOND STREET, W.!. Mayfair 5767 


McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. 
34 CURZON STREET, W.!. GRO. 381! 


JOHN MITCHELL & SON 
8 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


NEW LONDON GALLERY 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 


HYDe Park 7567 


GROsvenor 6755 
CABLES BONDARTO 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W. | 


OBELISK GALLERY 
15 CRAWFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 


O'HANA GALLERY 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.| 


HAL O'NIANS 


Hunter 9821 


6 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 = WHI 9392 
PARKER GALLERY 

2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. | 
PORTAL GALLERY 

16a GRAFTON ST., BOND ST., W.I. HYD. 0706 


PULITZER GALLERY 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.| 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.| 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 


WEStern 2647 


Old and Modern Drawings of 
the English and Continental Schools 


French Impressionists and Important XXth Century Paintings 
Finest Old Masters 


Old Masters, French Impressionists, Contemporary Art 
XIXth and XXth Century Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture 


Old Master Paintings 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculpture 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


Modern Paintings, Modern Sculpture, 
Ancient Sculpture. 


Retrospective Exhibition. Francis Oppenheimer, November 9-25 
Paintings by Cyril Ross, November 30 - December 16 


Old Master Paintings and Drawings 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


Modern, Primitive, Romantic and Surrealist Paintings 


Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
English and Continental Masters 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


Old Master Paintings 


EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.! HYDe Park 0657 


TEMPLE GALLERY 
3 HARRIET ST., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. | 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES 
19 UPPER GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.! 


WADDINGTON GALLERIES 
2 CORK STREET, LONDON, W.| 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 
60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.| 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


WOODSTOCK GALLERY 
16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.| 


Belgravia 7678 


REGent 1719 


Welbeck 565! 


MAY fair 4419 


Modern Paintings, 
Greek and Russian Icons 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


Works by Modern Artists always on show. 
Also a large selection of Old Masters. 


Specialises in Contemporary British Paintings, Drawings 
and Sculpture 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 


Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 








APOLLO 


skaters, 18 by 25 ins., by Ruysdael, 1,400 gns.—a garland of 
roses and other flowers around a terracotta vase on a marble 
ledge, with a snake, snails and insects, 30 by 254 ins., signed 
by Rachel Ruysch, 700 gns.—the martyrdom of Saint John 
the Evangelist depicted in an architectural capriccio, 40 by 
61 ins., by Monsu Desiderio, 1,000 gns.—a river scene with 
barges and row-boats, and fishermen hauling nets, a town in 
the background, 214 by 358 ins., 6,500 gns. 


SOTHEBY’S. Pan and Syrinx on a reedy bank by a stream 
with waterfowl and scattered flowers in the foreground ; 
formerly in the collection of the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, 
16 by 24 ins., by Sir Peter Paul Rubens and Jan (Velvet) 
Brueghel, £14,200—the interior of St. Peter’s and the interior 
of S. Paolo Fuori le Mura at Rome, a pair, each 30 by 417 ins., 
by Giovanni Paolo Pannini, £51,000—a view in the Hague 
with the Binnenhof overlooking the Vijverberg, and a view in 
the same city with the Binnenhof and the Gevangenpoort, a 
pair, each 152 by 182 ins., the former dated 1687 and both 
signed by Gerrit Berckheyde, £28,500—the Temptation of 
Saint Anthony ; the Saint seated at the foot of a tree with an 
open book, in a fantastic landscape with a burning town to 
the right, grotesque figures and symbols of vanity, a battle 
scene with demons emerging from the sea and ships in the 
distance, 13 by 212 ins., by Henri Met de Bles, £5,000—the 
mystic marriage of Saint Catherine ; the Saint kneeling in a 
cloister before a vision of Christ and the Virgin surrounded 
by Saints, 152 by 114 ins., by Neroccio de’ Landi, £10,000— 
a portrait of a gentleman, half-length seated facing to the right, 
his head turned towards the spectator, ii black dress and white 
ruff, his left hand resting across his breast, 292 by 25 ins., 
signed in monogram by Frans Hals, £18,500—a portrait of a 
nobleman, three-quarter length in black dress and white ruff 
holding a hat in his left hand, 512 by 404 ins., by Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck, £19,000—Samson and Delilah, the latter seated 
beneath an apple tree cutting the hair of the sleeping Samson, 
soldiers and a fortified town in the background, 223 by 143 
ins., by Lucas Cranach the Elder, £11,000—two scenes from 
the life of Saint Blaise ; the Saint healing a dumb man, and 
preaching to animals, two panels from an altarpiece, 243 by 
182 ins., by Roland Frueauf the Younger, £900—a portrait of 
a scholar, head and shoulders, in black fur-trimmed dress and 
black hat, with an open book on a lectern before him, his left 
hand on a closed volume, 124 by 84 ins., by Joos van Cleeve, 
£2,000—an extensive view of Newmarket with George II and 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, mounted with a party of noblemen 


with numerous jockeys and horses, the Queen and ladies in 
two carriages, 494 by 66 ins., by John Wootton, £5,500—the 
battle of Dettingen ; with King George II on a grey charger 
with the 4th Earl of Holderness in attendance, the battle in 
progress in the background, 552 by 624 ins., signed by John 
Wootton, £4,000—a view of Venice towards S. Pietro di 
Castello seen from one of the islands, 15 by 203 ins., by Fran- 
cesco Guardi, £17,000—a view of the Doge’s Palace and the 
Grand Canal from the Bacino with a regatta in progress, 224 
by 363 ins., by Antonio Canale called Canaletto, £18,000— 
a Greenland falcon standing on a perch, a woody landscape 
in the background, 32 by 39 ins., dated 1780 and signed by 
George Stubbs, A.R.A., £11,500—‘The Beggar’s Opera’, Act 
III, Scene 2; Macheath between Lucy and Polly, 232 by 29 ins., 
dated 1729 and signed by William Hogarth—formerly in the 
possession of John Rich, who first produced John Gay’s opera 
in 1728, and purchased at the Rich sale in 1762 by the 4th 
Duke of Leeds for 34 guineas, £30,000. 


FURNITURE AND PORCELAIN 


PHILLIPS, SON AND NEALE’S. A Sheraton inlaid 
mahogany serpentine-fronted sideboard on six tapering fluted 
legs, 72 ins, wide, £220—A Sheraton satinwood Pembroke 
table with rosewood banded border, on round tapering fluted 
legs with brass castors, 32 ins. wide, £160—an oval mahogany 
gueridon fitted with two small drawers and supported on 
cabriole legs with ormolu mounts, £260—a late XVIIIth cen- 
tury inlaid satinwood Pembroke table, the top with a design of 
honeysuckle branches centering on a shell, the legs decorated 
in gilt and cream, 33 ins. wide, £470—a pair of Dresden vases 
with covers and stands, painted with flowers and allegorical 
subjects, encrusted with floral festoons and mounted with 
figures, 34 ins. high, £120. 

BONHAM’S. An old English mahogany kidney-shaped 
writing-table on end supports, 115 gns.—a Provencal chest of 
three drawers decorated in red and gold, 40ins. wide, 140 gns.—an 
Italian three-drawer commode of walnut with ivory inlay, 51 ins. 
wide, 140 gns.—a black and gilt Italian cabinet, the upper part 
with glazed doors enclosing drawers painted with Biblical subjects 
and the lower part enclosed by two painted doors, 36 ins. 
wide, 135 gns.—a pair of XVIIIth century bronze figures of 
spaniels, on green veined marble bases, £650—a Swansea tea 
and breakfast service of 44 pieces, marked in red, £170—an 
old English 129-piece dinner service decorated with flowers 
and fruit, £155. 





Les Galeries de 


Peinture a Paris 





BERRI LARDY & CIE 
4 RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS VI 


GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER 
53 RUE DE SEINF, 6° 


GALERIE LACLOCHE 
8 PLACE VENDOME, PARIS 


GALERIE KARL FLINKER 
34 RUE DU BAC, 7* 


GALERIE FRICKER 
177 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8° 


GALERIE DENISE RENE 
124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° 


GALERIE VENDOME 
12 RUE DE LA PAIX 


VILLAND & GALANIS 
127 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8° 


GALERIE ROR VOLMAR 
75 RUE DU FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, 8° 


ODE 52-19 


ELY 20-57 


OPE 84-77 


ELY 27-20 
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Marcoussis. Vuillard, Delaunay, Raoul Dufy, Valmier, 
Mouly, Hilaire, Bauchesne, Lecoultre, Bret, Rin 


November, 1961 : HAJDU 


Manabu Mabe - Lauréat de la Biennale de Paris, 1959 


Norbert Kricke, Sculptures 


Gleizes, Gromaire, Herbin, Jawlensky, Dobashi, Duncan, 
Avray Wilson, etc. 


Arp, Drawings 1912—1959 
Reliefs, Sculptures, Tapestries 


Charmy - Morére - Neillot - Neveur - Palue 
Parsus - Shart - Thiout 
et Pierre Dumont - Jean Puy - Marcel Roche 
Mathieu Verdilhan - Valtat - Vauthier 


Borés - Dayez - Chastel - Estéve - Gischia - Lagrange - Lapicque 


Lobo - Geer Van Velde 


Azéma-Billa - Maurice Buffet - Driés - Hambourg - Humblot 
Letellier - Raffy le Persan - Savreux - Oleg Suizer - Thiout 
Touchagues - Vertés 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES Ine. 


980 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 21 


Lrblic {2 (ee ee 15 at &§ p.m. 


The ERICKSON Collection of 
OLD MASTERS 


Featuring the Internationally Renowned 
REMBRANDT Aristotle Contemplating the Bust of Homer 


and two other works by Rembrandt 
CRIVELLI . PERUGINO . LUCAS CRANACH THE ELDER . HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER 


MOSTAERT . SOUTH NETHERLANDS MASTER . FRANS HALS . VAN DYCK . TERBORCH 
FRAGONARD . NATTIER . TOCQUE . HUBERT ROBERT . GAINSBOROUGH . RAEBURN . ROMNEY 


On Prblic Cirschibition from | a oe 11 


De Luxe CATALOGUE - Hard Cover, 24 subjects, 24 reproduced in gravure, 1 colour page 
Price $5. Air Mailed from U.S.A. $2.50 Additional 














Prblic Vale {a 17 and 18 at 1.45 p.m. 
FINE FRENCH XVIII CENTURY FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES . RUGS . PORCELAINS . SILVER . PAINTINGS 
From the Collection of 


COUNTESS SALA, New York 


Sold by order of her Daughter, Mrs. Vincent E. Brown 


Outstanding among the ébénisterie, a pair of Louis XV acajou and tulipwood marquetry serpentine-front 
cabinet-commodes, richly mounted in bronze doré, understood to have been presented to Queen Maria 
Leszcynska, wife of Louis XV, by the city of Paris, and bearing the royal inventory stamp; a Louis 
XV kingwood and tulipwood marquetry bureau plat, richly mounted in bronze doré by Bon Durand (M.E. 
1761); a Louis XV-XVI tulipwood and harewood marquetry oval occasional table by Pierre-Francois 
Guignard (M.E. 1767); a Louis XV salon suite in Aubusson tapestry of the period. Among other valu- 
able property, a silken-woven tapestry after J. B. Huet, L’Arbre de Mai; French silver by Georges Keller 
and Aucoc of Paris in the Louis XV-XVI taste; Sévres and other old Continental porcelains, with a few 
Meissen services; marble and terra cotta sculptures, featuring Pajou’s terra cotta La Naissance du Dauphin, 
depicting Marie Antoinette as Venus; marbles by Clodion, Boizot and others; bronze and bronze doré 
candelabra by Delafosse; a magnificent Louis XV Royal Savonnerie carpet (c. 1660); old master and 
other paintings and drawings. 


On Prblic Eshuhision from Moeveusher 11 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE $2.00 - Air Mail from U.S.A. $1.50 Additional. 


CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 
DAWSON’S OF PALL MALL, 16 Pall Mall, S.W.1, LONDON ° PIERRE BERES, 14 Avenue de Friedland, PARIS 
EMIL HARTMANN, Limmatstrasse 285, ZURICH or direct PARKE-BERNET, Cable: PARKGAL. 
































Internationally Famous for Fine 


Fine Old Kashan. Size 6 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 5 in. Ref. No. 49682. 


The House of Perez 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 
112 & 168 BROMPTON RD.. LONDON, s.w.3 
Telephone : KENsington 4411 (3 lines) 
Telegraphic address: “Carperezet’ 
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Carpets T 


BRISTOL 
THE NETHERLANDS 








